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CHAPTER IX. 
TWO SMUGGLERS. 


THE fierce rays of a burning noonday sun in the month of 
July, poured down upon the green hill sides in the vicinity of Fish. 
guard, a small village in Pembrokeshire. The two streets, how- 
ever, which constitute the village, are dignified by the sounding 
appellations, upper and lower town; the former being situated on 
a high cliff, and boasting of a few good houses; the latter at the 
foot of a steep hill, with its houses painted white—a pleasing con- 
trast to the green slopes of the hill rising up in the rear. 

Fishguard Bay looked very beautiful that bright summer day, 
its watérs smooth and unruffled, and every tiny wave that broke on 
the yellow sand flashing in the sunlight. At the very extremity of 
the high land running into the bay, the crumbling walls of an old 
stone tower began to cast a shadow on the green turf beneath, as 
the afternoon wore on, —a quaint-looking building, the only entrance 
to which was a Jow, arched doorway, its roof grown over with ivy, 
and one side partly shadowed by the branches of a birch. 

Usually the fort was lonely and deserted, but on this particular 
afternoon, two individuals, clad in plain shooting coats, were very 
busy within and without its walls, examining the stones, peering 
into every little cranny and crevice, now making a circuit of the 
building from the outside, and then diving into the interior, where 
one of them chipped the stones with a hammer, and went on his 
knees to rummage amongst the loose pebbles and mossy turf that 
now formed the only flooring. 
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Now if these two individuals were busy, they were followed by 
a third person, equally busy, only that his employment differed 
from theirs in this, that whilst they were closely examining the fort, 
he was closely examining them, for their occupation excited his 
curiosity intensely. | 

The two gentlemen so actively engaged in surveying the fort 
were none other than our friends, Captain Thorold and Lieutenant 
Norris, and their pursuer was a little, inquisitive-looking Welsh. 
man, with red hair and eyes like those of a ferret, who had met 
them on the road leading from Haverford to Fishguard, and had 
since followed them about most pertinaciously. 

The regiment of the “ First Lancashires’’ was still at Bristol, 
but two companies had been detached. to Milford Haven under the 
command of Captain Thorold. The latter found so much time at 
his disposal that he and his friend Norris spent whole days with 
sketch-book and geological hammer in hand. Wherever there was 
an old cross, the ruins of an abbey, or old castle, or any druidical 
stones, there were the two officers to be found, the one sketching 
some such object, the other either examining and studying its anti- 
quities, or noting the geology of the locality. On such occupations 
they were now engaged ; but they had proceeded to Fishguard more 
to view a district, famous for the landing there of a small French 
army in 1797, and its capitulation to General Tate. Mrs. Norris 
had not accompanied her husband from Bristol; she was rather 
delicate in health, and did not feel equal to the exertion of con- 
tinually changing their place of abode. It was their first separa- 
tion, and they parted with many demonstrations of affection on 
either side, but, perhaps, there was a little speck on the horizon, 
though it could hardly be called a cloud. Mrs. Norris did give 
some slight hints to the effect that she wished things could be 
managed so that her husband need not ramble about so much. So 
soon as the Lieutenant was fairly out of Bristol, he betook himself 
with fresh ardour to his geological pursuits, became again more 
slovenly in his appearance, and expatiated to Thorold on the 
superiority of an old coat over a new one. 

The afternoon was pretty far advanced before the two officers 
had finished their examination of the ruined fort and the adjacent 
* country, and when they had done so, and were preparing to proceed 
on their way, to their great annoyance and disgust the Welshman 
continued to pursue them, sidling up to them and addressing them 
with mingled familiarity and obsequiousness. 

“A fine afternoon, gentlemen! Are you going to Fishguard?” 

Thorold gave a brief nod of assent. 

**T am going there, too; so, if it’s no offence, I’ll make so bold 
_ walk with you. You are English, Isee ; from London, I dare- 
say ? 
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«* No, there you make a mistake, my friend,”’’ replied Thorold, 
curtly ; ‘‘ we are neither of us ccckneys.”” 

“ Well, to be sure!’’ answered the Welshman, very candidly ; 
“JT am glad to hear you say so, for there’s a fine set out of wander- 
ing vagabonds come from that quarter.’’ Here the inquisitive little 
man paused for a few moments, and then launched out into a per- 
fect avalanche of questions. How long had they been in Wales? 
How long were they going to stop? Were they travelling for 
pleasure or for business? Why were they looking at the old tower 
and going into it? What was in that portfolio? What had the 
gentleman got in those large coat pockets? In short, the Welsh- 
man’s curiosity as to the Lieutenant’s geologising jacket was so 
great, that it furnished him with questions till they reached Fish- 
guard. He inquired pertinaciously—where was it bought? How 
long had the gentleman had it? Why were the pockets so deep? 
wasn’t it very hot on such a day? Did he like it better.than any 
other coat? with a dozen more questions of the like nature,till 
Norris’s patience was nearly exhausted. | 

Now and then the Welshman volunteered some information 
about himself; as, for instance, when he informed Thorold that he 
was descended in a direct line from Henry VII., who landed, when 

Earl of Richmond, at Milford Haven, to which ancient town the 
speaker’s family had always belonged. Then, to the Welshman’s 
next demand as to who Norris was descended from, the latter gave 
no other reply than ‘‘ Adam,’’ an answer which seemed to dis- 
compose his inquisitive persecutor. 

Norris was doubly annoyed, as the company of this most tire- 
some individual was not only irksome in itself, but it prevented 
him enjoying the beauties of the scenery around as fully as he would 
otherwise have done. 

On the west, where the sun was dipping low in a sky radiant 
with crimson and gold, the sea lay calm and motionless ; the waves 
lit up with the dazzling reflection of the rose-tinted clouds above, 
while on the east, in contrast to all that: light and blaze and 
splendour, lofty mountains rose up in rugged grandeur, dark and 
threatening, the fissures and cavities in their sides, lost in a mass of 
purple shadow. 

At the door of the little inn at Fishguard, where our two 
travellers proposed spending the night, they came across an old 
Woman in the peculiar dress of the female inhabitants of Pembroke- 
shire; a heavy cloth gown, in spite of midsummer’s heat, and in- 
stead of a cap, a large handkerchief wrapt over her head, and tied 
under her chin ; a head-dress this, so different to the broad-brimmed 

beaver hats which Thorold had hitherto seen worn by women in 
Wates, that he made a hasty sketch of the old lady, thereby exposing 
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himself to another catechetical examination from the Welshman, 
Was he an artist? Did he think he would sell that sketch? and if 
he did, how much would he get for it ? 

The landlady of the inn, a Miss Morgan, was to the full as in. 
quisitive as her countryman. Monosyllables did not satisfy her, go 
that Norris had to go back in his pedigree as far as old Peter Norris 
before she really began to bestir herself about getting tea for her 
guests. Even after this the meal was so long in making its appear. 
ance, that Thorold sallied into the kitchen to see what progress was 
being made. His appearance disturbed a solemn conclave between 
the servant maid and the Welshman, evidently concerning himself, 
and to his disadvantage, by the suspicious and doubtful look which 
the girl cast on him, whilst the non-arrival of tea was explained by 
the inability of the girl to light a fire, and listen to a story at the 
same time. The said fire-lighting, too, was a complicated affair, 
Peggy first having to arrange her wood faggots, and then take from 
the coal-box before her a lump of black-looking paste, composed of 
slack and wet clay, which she rolled about in her hands and made 
into balls, much to Thorold’s alarm, when he contemplated the 
idea of those very hands preparing their approaching meal. The 
faggots, however, lighted, and the balls arranged on their top, soon 
ignited and made a pleasant fire, reminding Thorold, as he told 
Norris afterwards, of so many roasted potatoes. The kettle now 
boiled, and Miss Morgan herself prepared the tea for her guests, and 
they were enjoying a perfect feast of small oysters, boiled and 
pickled in salt water, and spiced whelks. Norris incautiously letting 
drop a few remarks as to the feasibility of sending his mother a few 
jars of these pickles, again provoked renewed questions from the 
obuoxious Welshman, wo had even intruded into the parlour. 

‘© Tl get rid of him,’’ whispered Thorold. 

“Tt you don’t I shall pitch him out of window,” growled 
Nortis. 

Thorold left his sest, and approaching the Welshman with a 
partly mysterious and partly cunning look, raised his hand to 
shace his face, and then placing his lips close to the Welshman’s 
ear, asked, in a low an’ confidential whisper— 

* Would you like to buy a cask of old French cognac, or some 
silk handkerchiefs . 

“ T believe you are both a couple of d—d smuge¢lers,”’ exclaimed 

Wolshman, in sudden terror and alarm, starting up from his 
seat, aud instantly vacating the apartment, to the great enjoyment 

and relicf of Thorold and Norris. 
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CHAPTER X. 


EMILE VAUCOUR. 


Mrs. THOROLD’S illness had been a severe one, and her recovery 
was somewhat slow, so that the summer had passed away, and the 
autumnal gales were sweeping the leaves from the trees before she 
felt anything of her former strength and vigour. Teresa was con- 
stantly at the Manor House—indeed, it was far more her home now 
than the little cottage, and Walter played under the trees in the 
park, and sailed his little boats in every pool he could find. 

It was Mrs. Thorold’s great wish to see Piers married, and 
public rumour assigned no later date for the nuptials than the first 
days of the new year. Hitherto, however, no preparations had 
been made, partly through Mrs. Thorold’s illness, for hers was the 
active spirit that would carry out all details as to the bride’s 
trousseau, and the festivities for the occasion. Teresa was ignorant 
in all such matters; she only appeared quietly, perfectly, and 
serenely happy. The change in her fortunes seemed so great, that 
she could scarcely realise her happiness, and then the love between 
herself and Thorold was so strong, so earnest, so tender on either 
side, that there seemed every promise of still greater happiness in 
the future. 

It was a dull, grey morning, towards the middle of October. 
Mrs. Thorold and Teresa were seated in the drawing-room ; Teresa 
in one of the window recesses, working a pair of slippers of elaborate 
and beautiful design, for whom we may guess ; and Mrs. Thorold in 
a large easy chair, before a blazing wood fire, looking still pale and 
languid, and leaning back, now and then, with a weary air, against 
the velvet-cushioned back of the luxurious fauteuil she occupied. 

Teresa had dropped her work, and she sat gazing sadly into the 
park without. The sky was overspread with heavy grey clouds ; 
the dripping foliage of the trees weighed down by the fine small 
tain that had been falling for many hours, and the gravel walks and 
— green lawns were encumbered with heaps of sere and yellow 
eaves, 

‘Teresa, love,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, “I think the forlorn 
wretchedness of the park, this miserable morning, is giving you the 
horrors ; you look quite unhappy ; and, really, I feel in a rather 
desponding mood myself, and yet it is very foolish to be influenced 
by the weather,” 

“So it is,” replied Teresa, smiling and taking up her work 
again, “so I will shake it off; there is no excuse for me, but you, 

ear madam, have been ill, and your nerves are not quite strong 
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yet. It is a weakness, I must confess; but,’’ she added, in a 
musing tone, ‘‘ this dull, grey sky, the howling of the wind, and 
the sight of the dead withered leaves falling so fast from the trees, 
brought a sort of sadness to my heart ; they seemed like images of 
a dreary future, and of hopes decayed and blighted.”’ 

‘‘ Why, Teresa, you are quite poetical!’ said Mrs. Thorold, 


laughing ; “ but, nevertheless, dear child, I don’t want to hear an 


more of these gloomy metaphors. What are you looking at?” she 
added, observing that Teresa was gazing earnestly at some object in 
the park. 

‘Only some one coming up the avenue,’’ replied Teresa, “| 
was wondering who it could be, calling on such a wretched morn. 
ing.”’ 

‘< Ts it a gentleman or a lady ?’’ inquired Mrs. Thorold. 

‘“Oh, a gentleman,’’ answered Teresa; ‘‘he looks like a 
foreigner.”’ 

A minute or two later the distant clang of the bell was heard, 
followed by the entrance of the old white-haired butler, bearing a 
silver salver with a card upon it. 

Teresa saw an expression of sudden pain and annoyance pass 
over Mrs. Thorold’s face. As she took up the card and read the 
name upon it, she paused for a few moments, seeming irresolute as 
to what she should do; then she said, half aloud— 

“Yes, I will see him,’’ adding, in a louder tone to the butler, 
** Show the gentleman in. Why is this man coming here, Teresa?” 
she exclaimed, abruptly, as the door closed on the butler. 

‘* What man, dear madam 2’ echoed Teresa, in some surprise. 

“Monsieur Vaucour, whom I have spoken to you about,” re- 
plied Mrs. Thorold, in an agitated tone; “ the Frenchman whom 
Piers so unfortunately fell in with at Paris; who taught him to 
gamble, and drew him into the vilest scenes of dissipation and folly ; 
who taught him to laugh at everything sacred and holy, and led 
him to doubt even Christianity itself. Piers is reformed again 
since he loved you, my child,’* added Mrs. Thorold ; ‘* but we must 
both urge him to break entirely with this man; he has been his 
evil genius.” 

As Mrs. Thorold finished speaking, Vaucour was ushered into 
the room. He was a man of middle height, with rather low brows 
and a sallow complexion—a man of gentlemanly exterior, with a 
finely modulated voice and insinuating manners, neatly and care- 
fully dressed. 

Mrs. Thorold’s reception of her visitor was somewhat cold and 
distant, but she was too much of a lady to show her distrust antl 
aversion in any more marked manner to a person then under her 
own roof. 
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‘‘ Madame, you will, I trust, excuse the intrusion of this visit,’’ 
said Vaucour, speaking in very pure English; “but I am a 
stranger in a foreign land, a Royalist emigré, who has escaped to 
the hospitable shores of England, without friends or kindred ; and 
I looked forward hopefully, to meeting one well-remembered face, 
where all are strange and new to me. I allude to your son, 
madame.”’ 

“ My son is not here,”’ replied Mrs. Thorold, rather abruptly. * 

“ Alas! a fresh disappointment,’’ murmured the Frenchman ; 
“and,” he added, “I so much wished to see him; it is of such 
vital consequence to me that I should do so.”’ 

Teresa here rose from her seat and retired from the room, as she 
imagined that Vaucour, from his manner, wished for some private 
conversation with Mrs. Thorold. 

“Tam ata loss, sir, to understand,’’ began the latter, “* why 
the presence of my son should be of such paramount importance to 
you; and, indeed, from what he has said to me, I imagined that 
the friendship formed between you and himself ended where it 
began, in Paris.” 

“ Indeed,’’ answered Vaucour, with a slight sneer. ‘‘I am 
surprised at what you tell me; though the ingratitude and selfish. 
ness of youth is proverbial, I did not expect to experience it at the 
hands of Monsieur Thorold, after the many obligations I have con- 
ferred upon him.”’ 

‘“‘T am surprised in my turn,’ answered Mrs. Thorold, raising 
her eyebrows with a look of angry astonishment. ‘‘ I was ignorant, 
till now, that the heir of Brewood was under any obligations to any 
person whatever.”’ 

‘“My dear madame,’’ replied the Frenchman, shrugging his 
shoulders, “‘ Monsieur, your son, has kept you ignorant of many 
things, it appears ; probably, he did not think it necessary to men. 
tion to you that he corresponded regularly with his dear friend, 
Vaucour. I have his last letter,’’ he added, drawing one from his 
breast-pocket as he spoke, and placing it on the table before Mrs. 
Thorold, who recognised, with mingled feelings of anger and alarm, 
her son’s bold, clear handwriting. ‘I fear my young friend has 
been unjust to me,’’. said Vaucour; “ your manner, madam, con- 
vinces me of that. Mine is a very hard fate, »ut I must submit to 
it. Let me, however, state a few facts. I met your son; I con- 
ceived a friendship for him. He had been kept under restraint, 
and, when let loose, he plunged into folly and vice. I could not 
restrain him : as easy could I have stayed the progress of a mountain 
torrent. He went on from bad to worse ; he fell into dishonourable 
courses—oh! madame, I have proofs, if you desire to see them,” 
added Vaucour, as though in answer to Mrs. Thorold’s look of in- 
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dignant doubt. ‘‘ Then,” he continued, ‘‘ your son was a man of 
fashion, and it was du bon ton to be in debt ; then he came to me— 
he came to me, always—it was Vaucour, my faithful friend, do 
this; Vaucour, do that ; help me to pay this bill ; settle for me this 
debt of honour, or I am ruined, dis I have a mother who 
loves me, but she is hard and merciless about money ; hard as a 
rock,’’ and here the Frenchman paused, seeming to expect an 
answer from Mrs. Thorold, but the latter sat cold and still, and 
silent, as though frozen into insensibility by these painful revela. 
tions respecting her son. ‘‘ Well,”’ continued Vaucour, “ what 
should Ido? Iwas your son’s friend, and I helped him. I released 
him from the prison of Ste—— Pélagie. I was rich then, and | 
was willing to aid one in trouble ; now I am poor, in exile, and I am 
in need of aid myself. Shall I beg, when others owe to me ?”’ 

‘*My son told me, when I last paid his debts, that he owed no 
more,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold. ‘‘I believed him, then, and I 
still believe him.”’ 

“Tn face of this testimony of his deceit towards you ?’’ answered 
the Frenchman, pointing to the letter on the table. 

T will hear what Piers has to say,’’ replied Mrs. Thorold. 

** It is well, madame,’’ answered Vaucour; “ perhaps he will 
not always deceive you; but that he has done so is as certain as 
that you see me here. Has he told you that in Paris he was 
a gambler? I judge by your looks that he has told you some- 
thing of his love for the game of hazard. Probably, he has told 
you, too, that it was Monsieur Vaucour who encouraged him in that 
vicious taste? but I tell you, madame, that he loved gaming him. 
self, without need of anyone to push him on. He played the whole 
of one night against a young countryman of his; the latter was a 
fool, a bad player, and he lost. The next morning they found his 
body in the Seine ; but your son paid some of his debts with the 
money he had won. Perhaps, Monsieur Thorold told you this.”’ 

“Go on, sir,” said Mrs. Thorold, speaking in a calm, measured 
tone, though every pulse was throbbing with grief and anger; “as 
you have begun your disclosures respecting my son, pray let me 
hear them all.’’ 

‘*T have no wish to dwell upon the follies of a headstrong 
boy,’’ answered the Frenchman ; “‘ but in justice to myself, madame, 
as I saw you were prejudiced against me, I considered it necessary 
to bring forward at least one circumstance, out of many, to show you 
how Monsieur Thorold has deceived you as to his past life. I hope 
I shall not have caused strife between you. Your son has been 
wild ; but what will you,” he added, with a sneer, ‘‘ when a poor 
youth has been kept too long tied to apron-strings ?”’ 

_‘* Enough, sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, indignantly ; ‘‘ you 
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are becoming insolent,” and she moved her hand, as she spoke, to- 
wards the bell. 

« Allow me, madame, to save you the trouble,’’ said Vaucour, 
with some effrontery, ringing the bell as he spoke; ‘‘I return at 
once to London. Madame,’’ he continued, “as your son is not 
here, I must beg you to give me his present address, or to write to 
him and ask him to communicate with me. I hold bills of his, 
madame, to a very large amount, and I must now have my money. 
I do not wish to make any disturbance, or to act harshly towards 
my friend, but if he will always put me off, I must go elsewhere ; I 
must take legal measures against my friend. I wish you a good 
morning, madame,”’ 

As the Frenchman uttered the last few words he bowed himself 
out of the room, and left Mrs. Thorold full of anger, astonishment, 


and grief ; the former of these emotions prompted a letter, written 
on the spur of the moment, to her son, full of bitter upbraiding, and 
demanding his immediate presence at Brewood. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘““THE COURSE OF TRUE IOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTR.”’ 


ONLY a few days had elapsed since the visit of the Frenchman 
to Brewood Manor House, when a post-chaise drove rapidly up to a 
small gate, which gave entrance to the park, and Piers Thorold, 
hastily alighting, at once made his way into the enclosure. 

It was a fine autumnal morning, fresh and breezy, with a clear, 
blue sky overhead. The green turf in the park and the graceful 
fern leaves were yet silvered with the frost of the preceding night, 
though the sun shone brightly, and lent a richer hue to the leaves, 
sg with flaming scarlet and orange that yet lingered on the 

Tees. 

Thorold’s path lay beside a fine piece of water called Brewood- 
mere, the last word signifying a lake in Cheshire. The lake covered 
about forty or fifty acres, and was most picturesquely situated. The 
banks were steep in some places, grown over with thickets of under- 
Wood, broken here and there into small open spots, carpeted with 
bright green turf, and in the summer gemmed with wild-flowers. 
Many a noble tree, oak, and beech, and elm, cast its shadow upon 
the waters beneath. In some places their branches interlaced each 
other, and formed arches of foliage ; while below, the mere stretched 
away like a sheet of crystal, its mirror-like surface broken, here 
and there, by patches of the beautiful water-lily. 

_ This had been always a favourite spot with Piers, looking upon 
its many beauties, as he did, with the eye of an artist ; but now he 
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passed on quickly and hurriedly, without bestowing even a passing 
glance on the lovely scenery around him. His mind was occupied 
with violent and agitating thoughts; there was a deep red glow on 
his cheek, and a fierce light in his eyes as he strode on—signs of 
the hidden tempest raging within. 

When he reached the Manor House he made his way straight to 
the drawing-room, and, entering it abruptly, found his mother 
seated there with Teresa. Mrs. Thorold started as her son entered, 
and her pale cheek seemed to grow a shade paler, but she never 
offered to rise to greet him, never extended her hand ; her face only 
assumed a more rigid and inflexible expression, as though she were 
nerving herself up to her task—this was, to force her son to yield, 
to bend to her, to acknowledge his errors, his deceit. She loved 
him fondly and dearly—he was her only child—the being dearest to 
her upon earth; but he had been far worse than she had ever 
thought him, and now she must force him to make a clean breast of 
all, and to pass his word as to his good conduct for the future, 
Would he do this? As Mrs. Thorold gazed upon her son’s stern 
face and compressed lips, she saw there, alas! a spirit as unyielding 
as her own; and Teresa, gazing in fear and apprehension from one 
to the other, felt an indistinct foreboding of some swiftly-coming 
evil, which should verify the painful presentiments that had some. 
times filled her mind, even amidst her happiness. She would have 
left the room, not wishing to be present at what would be a scene 
of angry and bitter recrimination, but Mrs. Thorold, in an abrupt 
and almost harsh tone, bid her stop. 

‘*T don’t know, mother, why you should wish Teresa to be pre- 
sent at what promises to be a very sorry entertainment,’’ observed 
Thorold, in a contemptuous tone, as he leant against the chimney- 
piece with folded arms. 

‘* As Teresa has promised to become your wife,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorold, in a tone as unconciliating as her son’s, “it is fit she 
should not be kept quite in ignorance as to what manner of man 
her future husband is.’’ 

**Oh, I have no objection,”” replied Thorold ; “ but, probably, 
you have already enlightened her, as I doubt not I have been the 
subject of many conversations, not redounding to my credit, 
between my mother and my affianced wife, since the visit of 
Monsieur Vaucour ; what say you, Teresa ?” 

' “It is cruel of you, Piers, to put such a question to me,” 
answered Teresa, as the tears gathered in her eyes. ‘‘I have not, 
and will not, believe all that has been said of you. You know my 
heart, and you know how dearly I love you; but I cannot blame 
your mother’s judgment, or deny that you have wronged her. You 
know yourself, Piers, what she must have felt when she found how 
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you had deceived her; but you are too noble not to acknowledge 

in the wrong. Do you make the first step towards recon- 
ciliation,’’ she added, joining her hands together, ‘‘ and it will 
atone for all the past.”’ 

“‘T know of nothing I have to atone for,” answered Thorold, 
haughtily. “It is some time, now, since I was old enough to be 
my own master and the judge of my own actions, and I shall not 
hold myself accountable to my mother for what I have done, or for 
what I may do; that is a state of pupilage that I am by no means 
inclined to submit to. The past is irrevocable, so there it must. 
rest ; for the future I shall make no promises. I am not a child, to 
pledge myself to good behaviour, and if my mother chooses to listen 
to the reports, true or false, of my enemies, and to suffer them to 
cause a rupture between us, so be it, and we will each go our way.”’ 

‘* Ts this an answer to my letter ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, her 
voice trembling between grief and anger. “I demanded, and I 
have a right to demand of you that you should declare to me all 
your debts without reserve. I will pay them, if they should 
amount to thousands, even had I to sell off the greater part of the 
acres of Ayleworth to do so; but I havea right to claim from you a 
promise that you will not so involve me and yourself again, and to 
some expression of sorrow and repentance for what have been more 
than follies in your past life—I must call them crimes.” 

“ And I will give no such promise, and I will make no such 
acknowledgments of repentance,’’ shouted Thorold, while the veins 
on his high forehead swelled, and his face grew deathly white, a 
sign of the terrible storm of passion which was sweeping through his 
heart. ‘‘I am not a child, madam, to be threatened or coerced. I 
do not ask you to pay my present debts, nor any I may contract. I 
shall leave this house to-day, this very hour; and if you wish-this. 
quarrel to be healed up, there must be no allusion whatever to the 
past, no conditions.’’ 

‘* Insolent and ungrateful !’’ exclaimed his mother. ‘‘ Go your 
ways, Piers Thorold, and I will pray God to soften your hard, obdu- 
Tate, savage heart.”’ 

“*Teresa,’’ said Piers, as he strode towards her, and caught her’ 
hand fiercely and tightly within his own; “what side do you 
embrace? You have to choose, girl, between the mother and the 
son—you must either condemn her or your future husband. Come, 
what is your decision ?—do not keep me long.” 

“It is already made,” replied Teresa, faintly. ‘I shall never 
love another being on earth; but though, in losing you, I shall lose 
my all, I must submit to that fatal alternative rather than be 
guilty of the injustice and ingratitude that you would have me show 

‘owards your mother, my benefactress, and the dearest, truest 
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friend I have on earth. My love, Piers, cannot blind me, nor can 
it make wrong, appear right.”’ 

“Then here we part,” replied Thorold, jerking her hand from 
him with angry violence ; “‘ better that we understand each other 
now than later, when marriage would have joined you to a man 
whom you are so ready to condemn. Mother,” he added, turning 
to Mrs. Thorold, “I shall never darken your doors again, save at 
your own request.”’ 

** That you need not expect,”’ answered his mother, in a steady, 
determined voice. 

‘Then here we part,” replied Thorold. 

** And it will be a long while before we shall meet again,’’ ex. 
claimed Mrs. Thorold, the calm tone of her voice veiling the anguish 
she suffered ; but as he passed from her sight a cry of pain went up 
from her stricken heart. ‘Oh, my son, my dear son!’’ 

Though the blow had fallen so suddenly and severely on Teresa, 
though she felt so acutely the injustice and cruelty of Thorold’s 
conduct, all thought of self was forgotten in her care and anxiety 
for the sorrowing mother, whose health, not yet wholly restored, 
could ill bear the shock of her son’s unnatural conduct. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Thorold became somewhat calmer, and as she had 
fallen into a quiet slumber, Teresa walked out in hopes to find 
a little relief for her throbbing temples in the cool, fresh evening 
air. 

Almost unconscious of where she was going, she rambled in the 
direction of Chester, till she reached the Walls, and, finally, her 
favourite haunt, The Water Tower. The sight, however, of its 
crumbling walls, only brought her present sorrow more vividly to 
her mind, for there she had spent many happy hours with Piers, 
and there they had sketched out glowing images of the future, 
which now she feared might never be realised. The very sight of 
the fading foliage on the trees, and the sere, yellow leaves at her 
feet, seemed to add to her depression of spirits, speaking, as they 
did, of the decay of all that is earthly. The green leaves of the 
ivy, yet bright and glistening as of old, that twined about the 
old Tower, whispered, however, a simple lesson to Teresa, for they 
recalled to her heart the recollection of that better world that shall 
endure for ever—of a happy immortality beyond the grave. 

Calm and soothing thoughts came over her mind, and she 
turned soon, with her usual childlike confidence and love, to that 
Source cf comfort which had never failed her; the recollection of a 
Friend above all earthly friends. The storm of grief and desola- 
tion had swept over her, and had bowed her down for awhile, but 
now she rose up, once more firm and erect, and as she turned from 
the Water Tower, on her way back from Brewood, she uttered, 
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half aloud, a few words from an old book, called ‘‘ The Following of 
Christ, and a verse from one yet older—‘‘ Do not-trust nor rely 


upon a windy reed, for all flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof 
shall fade like the flower of the field.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
‘* THE HIGH-METTLED RACER.,”’ 


Tne little town of Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, displayed, one 
Saturday morning in July, the usual scene of bustle and excitement 
which characterises the market day. Neat-looking old women, with 
spotless caps and the cleanest of aprons, came toiling along the 
dusty high road laden with baskets containing plump chickens, 
rolls of fresh butter, and new-laid eggs. Carts stood about the 
‘entrance to the market-place piled up with baskets, wherein, 
amidst layers of fresh green leaf, could be seen strawberries, 
currants, raspberries, and all the fruits of the season. The stalls 
were being set out, the shopkeepers were arranging their wares for 
the numerous customers who came to purchase on market day, and 
the occupants of every inn, from ‘‘ The Crown’’ downwards, were 
preparing for their welcome labours. 

“The Jolly Threshers,”’ a small tavern just at the entrance to 
the little town, was no exception to the general rule; in fact, it 
monopolised, perhaps, more than @ fair share of the custom, con. 
sidering its size; but then its customers were none of the most 
select; field labourers, carters, and, now and then, a suspected 
poacher would come here for their mugs of ale, while the farmers 
would adjourn to the more patrician hostelries. 

‘* The ‘Jolly Threshers’’ was a small brick house lying back 
from the road, with an old, red-tiled roof and latticed windows. 
A plot of green turf lay before it, with a giant horse-chesnut in the 
midst, which overshadowed the trough where the horses stood to 
drink, and the little inn itself. The windows were all thrown wide 
open this sultry morning ; at one of them sat a young man at a 
round table, making his morning meal off a rasher of bacon, fresh 
eggs, and a huge loaf of home-made bread. The table was abun- 
dautly spread, though it was slightly deficient in order and neat- 
ness. The table-cloth was not too clean; the brown earthenware 
teapot was cracked; the black-handled knives and forks rude and 
clumsy ; and the breakfast equipage altogether of the roughest. 
About the room, too, there lingered a flavour of strong ale and 
tobacco smoke, which would not have been acceptable to olfactory 
organs more sensitive than those of this young man, who satsocom- — 
fortably sipping his tea out of a cracked tea-cup, and gazing, with a 
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dreamy air, through the garlands of scarlet runners trailing round 
the little casement, at the plot of turf under the horse chesnut 
where children were playing, at the horses with their jangling bells 
drinking from the trough, and, further on still, at a little square, 
white stone building, enclosed in a walled-in space, with a few lime 
trees planted on either side, one window with iron bars outside, and 
over the doorway the ominous words, painted in large letters, 


** Lock. Up.” 
The solitary occupant "of the bar parlour of the ‘‘ Jolly 
Threshers,”’ with its sanded floor and en-seated chairs, was a 


tall, strongly-made young man. The glass over the chimney. 

piece in the black frame, reflected figure and apparel clearly enough, 

though a crack across it distorted his countenance. His dress was 

not superior to that of the usual frequenters of the little inn. He 

wore a stout fustian shooting-jacket and breeches, both well-worn, 

and long, black, military gaiters to his knees. A very shabby old , 
hat rested on a chair beside him, and an open volume of the ‘‘ Turf 
Register,” which he had been studying this morning, and, appa- 
rently, his thoughts were rambling upon subjects connected with 
the turf, for he suddenly tilted. back his chair, and, putting his 
hands in his pockets, sang out the two last stanzas of the well. 
known old song called “The High.Mettled Racer ’’— 


“ What a pitying crowd his sad relics surrounds ! 
The high-mettled racer is sold for the hounds !” 


He was just finishing his stave, when the door suddenly opened, 


and a short, thick-set personage made his appearance, carrying in 
his hand that ominous badge of office, a constable’s staff. He was 
followed up by mine host, with his morning pipe in his mouth, his ' 


wife with a trio of little urchins peeping from behind her skirts, a 
red-armed servant wench, and two or three customers, who had just 
lropped in. 

“ Name of Norris, I believe ’—Robert Norris? You need not 
deny it, for we found it in your hat, there,”’ said the constable, ad- 
vancing towards our hero, for he, injleed, it was. 

“ Yes,’’ responded Norris, rather curtly, for he felt indignant at 
this sudden intrusion on his privacy. 

“Well, then, sir, you are my prisoner, and I arrest you upon 
this warrant,’’ and here the constable thrust his warrant under the 
Lieutenant’s eyes, and held his staff within an inch of his nose. 
These actions so exasperated Norris, that he felt strongly inclined 
to pitch constable, staff, and warrant out of the window, a proceed- 
ing which would have given unqualified delight to the bystanders at 
the door, who were looking on in hopes of seeing a skirmish. How- 

ever, they were disappointed, for Norris, recollecting that he was an 
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officer and a gentleman, determined to submit to the majesty of the 
law; he knew also that this untoward affair must prove to be a 
mistake, which would soon be cleared up. 

“My good man,” he began, in a slightly contemptuous tone, 
« there is some strange mistake here ; let me look at your warrant, 
that I may see on what charge it is made out.’’ 

“ Tt’s no less an one than that of poisoning Squire Helmsley's 
crack racer Sweetlip, that was to run at the York races next 
month,’ replied the constable; adding, with a threatening look, 
“you'll get in for it, my fine fellow—why that there horse was 
worth a thousand guineas, and not a penny less.’’ 

“Well, this is amusing, certainly !’’ exclaimed Norris, indulging 
in a burst of laughter. ‘‘Why, man, I am an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service.’ 

‘Why don’t you say you are the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
at once t’’ replied the constable, scornfully. ‘‘ It’s likely an ossifer 
would wear things like these here, isn’t it?’’ and the man laid his 
finger on Robert’s suspicious-looking geologising jacket. Howsum.- 
ever, I can’na bide bothering here when Justice Dodsworth is 
waiting for you up at the Hall, so just step out and come along.”’ 

‘It would be hard, indeed, if the justice were as pig-headed a 
brute as you,’’ exclaimed Norris, wrathfully. ‘“ I shall not be long 
in clearing myself of this preposterous charge, trumped up by some 
— country clod like yourself; so lead the way at once, 

ow.’ 

‘We shall see,’’ growled the constable, as he led the way from 
the room, keeping, et the same time, a sharp look-out on his 
prisoner, and bearing aloft the volume of the “Turf Register,’ 
which, we must not omit to say, he had pounced upon. 

‘Oh, deary me!’’ remarked the landlady, as she watched the 
retreating forms of the constable and his captive; ‘‘ who would 
have thought it to look at that young fellow’s good-humoured, 
pleasant face, that he could ha’ done such a cruel thing? I did 
think he were a bit of a poacher, from those large, queer-looking 
leathern pockets o’ his’n, but I didn’t think he were anything worse 
nor that.’’ 

Meanwhile, Norris, pursued by a rabble of idlers and village 
urchins, was making his way along the dusty high road, with fierce 
and angry strides, puzzling his brains to think what action or 
speech of his could have brought about this irritating and untoward 
occurrence, Soon the constable turned off from the main thorough- 
fare into some private grounds, where the road wound amongst 
shady plantations, forming a thick screen of foliage, just opening 
out here and there, and showing a pleasant stretch of the level land. 
Scape which characterises that part of the country; with the blue 
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waters of the Wye flowing between green meadows, the roof tops of 
Boroughbridge rising from amidst the trees, and a line of hills 
bounding the horizon. 

At length Norris and his conductor reached the Hall, a square. 
built stone house standing in its own grounds. They approached 
it by the back road, which led into a courtyard, surrounded by 
offices. The cortége which had accompanied the constable and his 
captive came to a halt outside the courtyard ; some sat down on the 
grass, others loitered about on the back road, and one adventurous 
boy climbed up into the branches of a wide-spreading elm, inspired 
by the hope of getting a peep into ‘‘ the Justice’s study.”’ 

Norris was ignominiously ushered up the back stairs into this 
apartment, a small room, rendered gloomy and sombre-looking by - 
the overhanging branches of that elm in which the adventurous boy 
was seated. There were only two or three old-fashioned cane-seated 
chairs in the room, a few maps on the walls, and a writing table, 
with one or two law books ostentatiously displayed upon it, amongst 
which “ Burns’ Justice ’’ was prominent. 

The Justice was a tall, wiry-looking man, with a bald head, a 
large Roman nose, and a pair of keen, blue eyes, surmounted by 
very shaggy eyebrows. He wore a double eye-glass, perched on 
the bridge of his nose—the said glass falling occasionally, gave him 
much irritation, for Squire Dodsworth was not in a good-humour 
that morning. His hay was being got in, and there he was penned 
up in the study with that infamous wretch, who must needs go 
poisoning Squire Helmsley’s celebrated racer—of all days in the 
week on that day previous—and thus necessitating the presence of 
the persecuted Justice in the study that identical morning, instead 
of amongst his men in the hay-field—a most trying position for a 
gentleman farmer, and one calculated to destroy all serenity of 
temper. 

Opposite the Justice stood a short, hard-featured man, dressed 
like a groom, twirling his cap in his hand, and evidently in some 
trepidation at the awful presence in which he stood. 

‘* So here you are at last, Johnston!”’ exclaimed Squire Dods. 
worth, addressing the constable; ‘things have come to a pretty 
pass, indeed, when one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace is to 
be kept waiting in his study the greater part of the day to serve 
the convenience of every tramp and vagabond that chooses to make 
the country the scene of his villainous exploits. Pray, what’s your 
name?’’ he added, bobbing his head forward at Norris with sucb 
vehemence as to dislodge the eye-glass. 

‘** Robert Norris, and I should wish to know e 

‘* Just reserve your wishes, then,” interrupted the irate magis- 
trate, “the less you say the better; keep your defence for the 
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Sessions, where you will assuredly be sent. Now, listen; this is 
what you are charged with—that you, Robert Norris, did maliciously, 
and deliberately, and feloniously compass and accomplish the death 
of Squire Helmsley’s horse, Sweetlip, by poison, on or about the 
evening of the 25th instant.’’ The squire here paused with a very 
self-satisfied air, perhaps increased by the half-audible whisper of 
the constable, ‘‘ Lord, he speaks just like a judge.”” ‘* Now,”’ con- 
tinued Squire Dodsworth, ‘‘ you have been seen loitering about 
this neighbourhood in a most suspicious manner; you have also 
been seen in the immediate vicinity of the stable where the horse, 
Sweetlip, was housed. Last night the horse died, and there is 
strong evidence against you. It is a serious affair; why, a few 
ago it would have been a hanging matter. You would have 
hung by the neck, sir—hung by the neck,” he repeated, 
evidently struck with the felicity of the remark. 
' “YT think, sir, you will have cause to regret the ungentlemanly 
and insolent manner in which you have treated me to-day,” ex. 
claimed Norris, majestically. ‘‘I am, sir, a Lieutenant in the 
First Royal Lancashire Militia, now stationed at Hull. I was sent 
with a detachment of fifty men to York, for the purpose of escorting 
French prisoners through the country, and as the assizes are now 
being held there, we received orders to quit the city, and repair to 
Easingwold, which we did. I am quite at a loss, sir, to conceive 
upon what grounds you have trumped up this infamous, and silly, 
and disgraceful charge against me. I see we still have new and 
improved editions of Justice Shallow,’’ added Norris, eyeing the 
squire with supreme contempt. 

** You an officer !’’ exclaimed the magistrate, with an hysterical 
laugh, and in a tone of concentrated wrath, called forth by the 
closing remark of the audacious prisoner. ‘‘ Why, fellow, do officers 
wear the clothes of a tinker or travelling gipsy? Do officers go 
trudging about hedges and ditches, poking their noses into cottages, 
and sneaking into gentlemen’s stables? Do officers lodge in hedge- 
alehouses, when there are good inns ?”” 

“ It is throwing pearls to swine to talk of antiquarian researches 
here,” said Norris, in a tone of ineffable scorn. ‘‘ But, sir, I 
Suppose you have heard of, and seen, the remains of the Roman 
bath in this neighbourhood ?”’ 

“I know a vagabond when I see him,’’ exclaimed the Justice. 

‘Being fond of antiquarian pursuits, sir,’’ continued Norris, 
‘I certainly did go into a cottage near Aldborough, but it was only 
to see some tesselated pavements there. I also paid a visit to the 
Celebrated stone obelisks in this neighbourhood, called ‘ The Devil’s 
Arrows,’ and I may have been seen examining them and making a 
sketch of them; probably, however, you have never heard of the 
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existence of these gigantic and rude memorials of the ancient 
Druids? I poked my nose, too, as you elegantly term it, into 
another cottage near here, to see some relics of the battle fought at 
Boroughbridge, in the reign of Edward II.; possibly, you never 
heard of such a person ? and I went to Attley Hall, to view a fine 
collection of ancient sculptures, not to sneak into the stables—to 
use again your refined mode of speech. Certainly, I feel greater 
esteem and respect for the Houyhnhums than I do for the base 
Yahoos, whom I have the misfortune to be thrown amongst at pre. 
sent.” 

Whether it was that the Squire was not versed in ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” and that he imagined some most atrocious signification 
Jurked under these last words of unknown meaning, or that a sudden 
breath of balmy air from the distant hay-field, stealing in through 
the open window, goaded him to madness, we do not know ; but he 
started up from his seat as though meditating an attack upon this 
most insolent and abusive prisoner, when a diversion was made by 
the sudden and abrupt descent, into a little balcony outside the 
window, of the adventurous boy who had climbed on to a rotten 
branch in order to have a better view of the interior of “ The 
Justice’s Study.’’ The boy was lugged by the constable into the 
room, and scolded, and threatened, and finally hustled out. The 
Squire, meanwhile, having recovered a little more calmness of mind, 
ordered the man dressed like a groom, whom he called Dodd, to 
give his evidence against the bullying fellow now in custody. 

**T'll tell your honour all I know about it, straightforward,” 
replied Dodd. ‘I saw the horse last night just before ten—I know 
it was nigh on to that time, cause we hadn’t but just done supper in 
the servants’ hall, and we get supper at nine—not that we take an 
hour over it, but——”’ 

‘**Confound you !”’ shouted the Justice; ‘‘ are you all in league 
together, this morning, to annoy me? What do I care about your 
supper? Is this telling your tale straightforward? Keep to your 
evidence about the horse, you babbler !’’ 

It was some few minutes before Dodd could proceed, he evidently 
finding it difficult to separate his evidence from a relation of other 
matters totally unconnected with it; at length, however, he went 
on. 

** Well, your honour, I says to Jackson, that’s the jockey that 
was to have rode Sweetlip, a tight little chap, don’t weigh——lI beg 
your pardon !”’ added Dodd, in great trepidation, as the Justice 
ooked furiously at him ; “ to be sure, I do get out somehow, when 
I’m telling a story—where did I stop? oh! I know. I says to Jack- 
son—by the way, he isn’t up to things like I am, ’cause——” 

“Why, you fool!’ roared Dodsworth, “this is the third time 
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you have stopped short at what you said to this confounded 
iock — 

’ 1 says,’ interposed Dodd, “I’m afeard that horse has been 
got at; for certain sure, he's been tampered with. ‘Why?’ says 
Jackson, ‘ you don’t say so? sure you don’t think he’s been hocussed ? 
Who could have done it? ‘It don’t signify at present ; let’s look 
to the horse,’ says I. ‘ It’s a serious affair, he’s running from the 
eyes and nose, his head’s a-drooping, and his coat’s staring. The 
running at the nose and eyes looked uncommon like influenzy in a 
Christian, for which some hot gruel going to bed, and one’s feet in 
hot water is a sovereign remedy—in course, no sort of beast would 
sit with his feet in hot water——’’ Here Dodd paused in sudden 
terror, feeling that he had wandered away from his subject again ; 
but, happily for him, the Justice had not noticed his digression, for 
he was engaged in a whispered conversation with a footman, who 


. had just come into the study, in which the words beer and hay- 


makers were tolerably distinct. When the footman had gone, the 
squire threw himself into a listening attitude again, and bid Dodd 
go on. This the latter did, carefully eschewing, however, alk 
further allusion to gruel and hot water. ‘ What can it be!’ says 
Jackson, ‘ why he were quite well at four this afternoon ;’ and then 
the two other grooms came in, and the stable boys, and we all 
talked it over, and we were right down puzzled; and Squire 
Helmsley being in London made it worse. However,’ says I, 
‘we'll send for a doctor from York; and so we sent for Bailey— 
Gill is a right good vet’, but he’s too fond of a drop; though, for 
sure, some people do say that only one glass e: 

‘What, you’re at it, again !’’ shouted the Justice, while Norris 
smiled in quiet contempt. 

‘Thank your honour for pulling me up,’’ answered Dodd, ‘‘ I’ 
got abroad again. Well, we did all we could, but Sweetlip died 
before Bailey arrived, and he said no doubt the horse had been 
poisoned, but that he could not at present say what with; and then 
he up and asked me if I had any notion how he had been got at. 
‘Lord bless you,’ says I, ‘I knows no more than a baby, and I’m 
real cut up about it. There’s not another hannimal in the world 
like Sweetlip ; only Squire Helmsley and myself knows the reak 
worth of that horse—out of eleven engagements he won nine. He 
was the finest five-year-old ever seen—neither I nor Jackson have 
any sort of doubt about his stamina—he was a prime favourite, and 
no later than Thursday last he was backed for hundreds for York 
races next month.’’ 

_ Here Dodd paused to take breath, and Norris observed that if 
this was all the evidence against him, it was of a piece with the 
absurd and trumpery nature of the whole affair. The Justice 
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seemed himself to hesitate a little, especially when he heard the 
answer which Dodd gave to a question from the prisoner. 

‘* Now, do you not know that three grooms sleep in the stables, 
and that they have never lost sight of the horse, night or day ?” 

** Yes, to be sure,’’ said Dodd. 

“Then how could I have tampered with it ?”’ 

‘« To be sure, that’s what, puzzles me,”’ replied Dodd, scratching 
his head. ‘‘I don’t know how you could have got at ’un; but 
then the poor animal has been poisoned, and some one must have 
done it.’’ 

** And why must I be that some one?’’ inquired Norris, in a 
tone of indignant scorn ; “ I might just as well accuse you, yourself, 
or one of the grooms, or even the constable here.”’ 

“Lord, love you!’’ exclaimed the latter, in some alarm, “I 
don’t know nothing about horseflesh ; but, you do, sir, and you 
can’t deny it. Isn’t this here book a proof,” extending, at the 
same time, the volume of the “‘ Turf Register” to the Justice; 
““and didn’t I hear you singing about ‘ the high-mettled racer sold 
for the hounds ?’ ”’ 

“What do you say to that, sir ?’’ challenged the squire. 

‘‘The ‘Turf Register,’’’ replied Norris, contemptuously, “I 
had purchased for a brother officer, who takes an interest in sport- 
ing matters, and in my hurry in leaving York, I put it by mistake 
in my pocket. As for my singing a verse of ‘the high-mettled 
racer,’ I was thinking of what the groom had told me the night 
before of Squire Helmsley’s racers, and that put the song into my 
head ; only such a blundering, thick-headed blockhead as your con- 
stable would have construed that into guilt. However, I think 
the sooner the curtain drops on this farce the better. I am Lieu- 
tenant Norris, and on my word, as a gentleman, I have had nothing 
to do with this affair; and I demand, that if you will not accept 
my statement as to who I am, you will allow me, at once, to send 
a messenger to Easingwold, when the ensign, in command in my 
absence, will come over and identify me.”’ 

**Oh, of course, you know how to make up a fine story,” said 
Squire Dodsworth, sneeringly ; “ but you will excuse my believing 
it. You are no officer, I’ll swear, and though Dodd is a blundering 
witness, still certain points of his testimony rather lead me 
believe in your guilt.” 

‘“* And will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses are,”’ €X- 
elaimed Norris, with a theatrical air, certain fragments of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor ’’ occurring to him, suggested by the 
scene. 


** Fellow, do you call nye an ass?’’ roared the Justice, bounding 
mp 4a his chair. 
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“T did not call you an ass,” replied Norris, very coolly. 

**Constable,”’ said Dodsworth, tremblingly adjusting the re. 
fractory eye-glass, his anger having brought on a temporary fit of 
the ague; ‘‘ bear witness, he called me an ass. Do you know, 
sir,” he added, fiercely interrogating the prisoner, “ that I am one 
of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace ?”’ 

‘Oh, certainly !’’ replied Norris, with reckless audacity, and 
speaking again in a tone of stage declamation ; ‘*‘ Robert Shallow, 
Esquire, in the county of Gloucester, Justice of Peace, and coram, 
ay, and rotulorum, too ; and a gentleman born, who writes himself 
armigero, in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation—as all his 
successors, gone before him, have done, and all his ancestors, that 
come after him, may.”’ 

“ You insolent fellow !’’ vociferated the Justice ; ‘* I will commit 
you to the House of Correction for contempt of court, for a rogue 
and vagrant.” 

“Oh, bless me!’’ exclaimed Norris, in a tone of mock terror ; 
“T am greatly alarmed—I am afraid you will make ‘a Star 
Chamber ’ matter of it.”’ 

“Constable,’’ shouted the Justice, almost beside himself with 
indignation, ‘‘ remove this fellow, and take him to the Lock-Up, 
and have a care you don’t let him escape. On second thoughts, he 
may send some one to Easingwold, if he will; but he must be kept 
in confinement till his witness appears—and I'll swear there'll be 
no witness forthcoming. Mark my words,” added the irate Justice, 
addressing Norris, “ if you turn out to be a bad character, and can 
give no account of yourself, as I suspect will be the case, I will 
send you for trial at the next sessions; and, rely upon it, the 
justices there will give you six months with hard labour, and order 
you to be publicly whipped as a rogue and vagabond, according to 
the Act of Parliament in that case made and provided ; and, more- 
over, you will be made to sit all day in the village stocks, as all 
disorderly persons, like yourself, should do.’’ 

Norris made a mock bow, and would have replied, but the con- 
stable hurried him out of the study down the back stairs, and 
through the courtyard into the road again, where the cortége yet 
lingered. And so they went back to Boroughbridge in procession, 
— and his prisoner in front, and tag-rag and bob-tail be- 

Norris was safely lodged in the Lock-Up, the outside cf which 
was besieged, during the day, by a perfect mob, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the man who had poisoned Squire Helmsley’s Sweetlip. 

The day wore on, and evening came, but, alas! there was no 
telease for Norris, for the messenger he had sent to Easingwold 
returned with the intelligence that Ensign Nevitt had gone away 
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till Monday. Thus the Lieutenant was left to chew the bitter cud — 
of disappointment the whole of Sunday, which day he passed in 
close confinement, with no other relief than walking up and down 
the little room with the barred window, and seeing every church. 
goer pause and look at the Lock-Up, as though it were a menagerie, 
the room with the barred window a cage, and Norris a Bengal 
tiger—certainly, he bestrode his prison chamber quite as restlessly 
as does that royal beast his cage. 

However, Sunday came to an end as other days do, and Monday 
brought Ensign Nevitt, who repaired at once to the Hall, and fully 
satisfied the old Justice as to the claims of Norris to the respective 
titles of officer and gentleman. The charge against him of horse 
poisoning was at once dismissed, and Squire Dodsworth sent an 
apology, which Norris received with a growl, along with Nevitt’s 
report of the further remarks of the Justice : 

‘* You see, your friend was really clad in such a very shabby 
and disreputable manner, and had put up at such a low place as 
the ‘ Jolly Threshers,’ when the ‘ George’ was close by, that I may 
plead appearances as my excuse.” 

This was not quite the last that Norris heard of the matter, for 
the affair became known in the regiment, where it excited much 
mirth ; and Thorold wrote to him, saying, that he had not yet heard 
who had received the five hundred guineas offered for his apprehen- 
sion. 













How we saw Achill Island. 


HOW WE SAW ACHILL ISLAND. 


At ten o’clock on a Saturday morning, in the June of last year, we 
started a party of three ladies and a child from the hotel at West- 
port, in an Irish car, to see Achill. It was a glorious ambition, 
with something fascinating in its very vagueness. The programme 
of our guide-book had a certain leanness about it which we felt wild 
to fillin. That this is the largest island amongst the numbers 
scattered along the west coast of Ireland; that from one of its 
furthermost points there is nothing but ocean between itself and 
America; that the island consists almost entirely of mountain and 
bog, the huts being very rudely constructed of cobbles and turf, 
and guiltless of mortar or chimneys, the people themselves being a 
very primitive race,—all this and much more we gleaned from our 
guide-book, seated comfortably over the hotel fire (the weather 
being wet, wild, and stormy to the last degree), but still it was 
phantasmagorical; and we all felt it would be shirking a positive 
duty if we returned to England without visiting Achill. 

From Westport, then, behold us started. Nine miles to New- 
port, with peeps of Clew Bay and its 300 islands on the way, and 
hope strong in our hearts that, it having poured with rain all the 
preceding night, the weather would now surely hold up. Our 
driver is slightly taciturn, or else a little deaf. He has been held 
up to usas a brilliant Jehu, who can tell us everything we want to 
know; but perhaps he has told it so often that he has ended by 
forgetting it. Up to Newport he is concise and abrupt in his de- 
meanour; but after resting the horse there for twenty minutes or 
80, disappearing into one of the “ stores,’’ and being most likely 
refreshed thereby, he emerges better satisfied, gathers up his reins, 
and informs us, after we get past Molrhanny, “ We’ll be well in 
amongst the mountains.’’ As itis a drive of ten miles to this place, 
we inquire what we shall see on the road. ‘‘ Nothing as he knows 
of, except a wildish sort of country,” is all our answer; and with 
this we strive to rest content. As far as we can see, it is a mono- 
_ tonous country too. Bog and heather, black ditches, heaps of cut 
turf and turf-cutters, now and then one of the bright Conemara 
petticoats; but, for the most part, bare-legged girls and boys, either 
riding donkeys, with turf-baskets placed on their backs, or driving 
some of the very small cattle that belong to these parts. Then, 
again, stone cropping out everywhere, and the potatoe crop show- 
ing out amongst the stones, put in anyhow, and with deep ditches 
Cut at certain intervals for drainage. ‘‘ A very wild country this!” 
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we remark again, after a long silence. ‘* You'll be seeing a deal 
wilder than this ere you’ve done with it,’’ is our answer, and again 
our steed progresses. Dogs now fly out from scattered cabins along 
the road, showing that we are nearing a village. They fly at us 
with the utmost fury, and pursue us systematically with their 
barkings till we are out of sight. It seems as if they had imbibed 
a profound hatred towards us, and resented our appearance on their 
territories. We draw our legs, as if by instinct, close up into the 
car, and congratulate ourselves that we are not pedestrians. 

At Molrhanny at last, and, for Ireland, rather a large village, 
We draw up at the little inn, the driver informing us he must have 
one hour here to rest his horse, and are delighted at the prospect; 
for the view from Molrhanny is lovely. The village stands high, 
commanding an arm of the Atlantic. The billows break gently 
on the golden beach beneath us; the sun shines forth in glory; and 
across the arm of the sea towers Croagh Patrick, her head in the 
clouds, her feet veiled in the silver mist. There is quite a crowd 
gathered round us as we descend. They do not see strangers here 
every day, that is clear. And now the little maid from the in, 
with her mistress’s child, volunteer their services, and with their 
bare feet gleaming before us, show the way down on to the beach. 
Here we spend a pleasant hour of idleness. One of our party 
searches for rare plants in the green plain ; we cross over to the beach. 
Another draws ; a third hunts for pebbles; and our little maiden 
builds sand castles. The damsel from the inn tells us much of the 
primitive life they lead here—how they get the wool from the sheep, 
card it, and knit it into stockings, or send it to the weavers to have 
it made into flannel. ‘‘ But you don’t wear stockings,’’ said one of 
our party. ‘‘ Not to do my work in,”’ she retorts, ‘‘ or to walk out 
in as now—that would be foolishness; but at mass and fair time, 
and such like, we wouldn’t be seen without them. Why, for the 
matter of that, she herself wears out three or four pair in a year.” 
We stand reproved, and our hour being now up, we commence once 
more the ascent to Molrhanny. Here we recognise the truth of 
our driver’s words, for the country, indeed, becomes at every mile 
more beautiful and wild. Passing Molrhanny, the road skirts an 
arm of Tulloghen Bay; the Maume Thomas mountains rising 
on the right to a height of 2000 feet. Four or five miles further on 
we cross the Owenavara River, and the sea view becomes more ex- 
tensive; the bold, romantic peaks of Achill now soon appears; 
Lough Fahy and the ruins of Doona are passed, and we shortly 
arrive at Achill Sound. 

So runs our guide-book; but alas! for our experiences, the 
glory of the morning is fading, grey mists begin to wrap the moun- 
tains, and as we near Achill Sound, all that we can perceive is that 
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there is a channel to be crossed over, which, though near, is getting 
more indistinct every moment; while a little scud of rain is drifting 
slowly in our faces. It is four o’clock when we reach the Sound, and 
our hearts begin a little to fail us. How are we to get on? Weare . 
beginning to feel very tired, and are, moreover, desperately hungry. 
A good-humoured Irishman steps forth, and swiftly arranges the 
whole thing for us. ‘There is an inn on the other side of the Sound, 
but he does not think we should care to sleep there. He had better 
drive us on the ten miles to Dogoort: there is an English station 
there, and a better inn. We shall be very comfortable, he is sure; 
and he can stop the night there, and take us round the island next 
morning, and the Westport driver can wait and take us back to 
Westport in the evening. That will do? Well, then, he will get 
ready. Can we get anything to eat over at the other side? Oh, 
he should think so; but he could not say for certain. They kept 
a shop there for the island folks; but being Saturday, they might 
be sold out. In the ferry-boat, then, we find ourselves, car and all. 
It is not a very extensive Sound—not much further to cross than 
a broad river, but with a difference. The current runs strong and 
deep; the oars of the men mean work. We can fancy when the 
Atlantic lashes itself into fury, Achill Sound may be no pleasant 
passage. But we have landed; and while our driver is getting the 
horse to, some of our party attack the little public-house in search 
of food. Except beer and a supply of whiskey, there is, however, 
nothing to be had. We fall back on our biscuits of the morning, 
and decline shudderingly the extremely fusty-looking apartments 
into which we are invited to enter. ‘ Will our hotel at Dogoort 
be like this t’” we ask ourselves despairingly. We have visions, if it 
is, of spending it wandering on the sea-shore, or getting into some 
little nook or cave; but a moonlight night in glowing June, and 
this damp drizzle, are somewhat opposites. However, with West. 
port a day’s journey behind us, and Dogoort ten miles in advance, 
we have nothing to do but to get forward. We therefore make 
ourselves up again in our fresh car, and endeavour, like Mark 
Tapley, to find sunshine out of the mist—indeed, rather to like it. 
Our driver is a jovial fellow—a regular Irishman. “ If we don’t 
see the mountains, sure they are'there just the same; and it is 
beautiful the craters that they’ll look in the morning.’’ Are there no 
trees in the island? Well, there was a forest there once, he’d heard : 
those trunks of bog oak near the Bay belonged to it ; but he never saw 
anything different to what it was now—turf and stone, and clearings 
Some whiles for the potatoes and crops. He’d lived there all his 
me and knew every man on the island. Yes, they got a goodish 
a rain, but they could pick up a living all the same, what with 

turf, and cattle, and putting in the potatoes. No man need 
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work more than three months in the year; and as for the women, 
they spun the linen and flannel, and did well without Australis 
then; but now they were all bent on emigrating, ana it was 
spoiling the country fast. Did we feel the road shake? That was 
often the case going over a bog. There were no roads in the island 
fifty years ago.— Where were the villages ?—Well, we should see 
them to-morrow. We were close by the shoulder of a great hill 
now, and could see nothing, so it wasn’t likely as we could see the 
cottages; besides, they wasn’t there. Was little Missey cold? 
She must cheer up. We were soon now coming in to Dogoort— 
yes, that was it; that white line of breakers was the sea-line in 
the bay just beyond, and this was Dogoort itself.—This the inn?~ 
Well, they did seem to be all asleep: perhaps there was no one in, 
They did not always stay there, but he knew where to find them; 
and when we got in they would make us very comfortable. We 
thank him, but groan inwardly. We are wet, shivering, and 
cold. The romance of spending the night out of doors has vanished ; 
and yet we dread the plunge into that fusty darkness. But the 
boldest of our party cheers us. ‘‘ Never mind,” she says, as we 
roll in with the mist into a fireless, fusty room; ‘‘ we'll just open 
the window, make up a good turf fire, get something to eat, and 
then we shall all feel better.’? We take her advice; soon the room 
begins to assume a look of comfort; the willing maid-servant places 
tea, bacon, and eggs before us, and we fall to with a will. But 
where are we to sleep? Capital rooms up-stairs, the girl says, and 
leads us from one damp, shut-up apartment to another till our very 
spirits sicken within us. ‘‘ But, my good girl, these beds cannot 
have been used for months: these paliasses are quite damp.’’ We 
are mistaken, she assures us with deep earnestness; but we decline 
to be convinced. Down we go, and take counsel of war together. 
To sleep in those upstairs rooms is impossible; but if the beds 
are kept downstairs, and always aired, as she assures us is the case, 
might we not bribe her to let us have three of them laid down on 
our parlour floor, before our turf fire, and so catch a furtive repose! 
The girl stares at us amazed: she will consult her mistress, and 
returns to assure us again—“ We shan’t hurt upstairs.”” Finding 
us, however, determined either to carry our own way or to sit up 
all night over our turf fire, she relents at last, and the beds are 
brought in. On the experiences of that night we shall discourse 
cursorily. There is a general stickiness about the sheets even here 
that causes us to get up again, partly to dress ourselves, and then 
lie down between the blankets in preference. The poor child sleeps 
soundly ; but ever and anon one or other of us sits bolt upright om 
our bed on the floor, and in our witch-like attire questions the other 
of the strange sounds of revelry heard outside, or arises to see if the 
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door is locked, or to make up the turf fire, and so on till towards 
morning, when, having solemnly assured each other that sleep is 
impossible, we all suddenly fall off into it, and are only awakened 
by the sun streaming in at our window. Then what hastenings to 
arise, and stretch our stiff limbs—to bundle out of the room our 
impromptu beds—to partake of as good a breakfast as they can 
give us, and to be off. We ramble down, whilst breakfast is pre- 
paring, to the sea-beach, and see with astonishment that Dogoort 
itself is placed at the bottom of a steep, precipitous mountain, of 
which the night previous we beheld nothing. The visitors’ book is 
handed to us before we leave. We are sorely puzzled how to ex- 
press ourselves. One of our party had composed a verse in the 
watches of the night, which ran thus :— 3 


“ Achill Island is a great delusion, 
This is the beginning and end of my effusion.” 


But touched by the little maid of the inn’s kindness, and the 
really comfortable meals they had given us, we refrained from this 
entry, and contented ourselves, instead, by writing, ‘* Attendant 
very obliging,”’ or something to this effect. We could not go the 
length yet of the entry preceding ours in the book, viz. :— 


? * From Achill Sound 
You come around, 
A long—a wild—a winding way : 
At Price’s door 
You halt once more 
And find enjoyment all the day.” 


We had had full experience of the first three lines, but about 
the rest we were as yet dubious. Bright, however, as the glad 
morning’s sunshine was our driver’s face, mounted, in his Sunday’s 
best, up in the car, and wishing us the “ top of the morning ’’ with 
all his heart. “ And sure it’s a beautiful day entirely, ladies, and 
you'll just be ra’al pleased ;’ and with this delightful prognostica- 
tion off we started afresh. For the first three or four miles our 
road rose gradually—we were retracing, indeed, the steps of the pre- 
vious evening, but with what a difference! Behind us rises Heed- 
more, 2204 feet, and before us the same wild track of country, but 
with colouring and beauty fresh caught from the sunlight. Here 
the Osmundi regalis, the noblest of all the tribe of ferns, grows in 
thick bushes, and shows its light, lovely green against the dark- 
grey stones and turf. Here is a giant heather, whose purple bells 
might vie with many a green-house favourite ; here the fly orchis, 
and, again, rare and delicate mosses, such as might gladden the very 
P of the botanist. But we must get forward, says our driver, 

or there’s a deal to be seen yet; and so, having reached the top 
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of the rise, about four miles from Dogoort, he turns his horse round 
again straight towards the Atlantic, and soon we are rewarded by 
the sight of the glorious cliffs that guard the coast, with Clare 
Island showing faint and distant far off at their extremity. We are 
now nearing the village of Keel, and as the road here crosses a low, 
sandy piece of ground that runs right down to the sea-shore, we are 
requested to alight, so as to spare the horse. As we do so, we are 
met by a gay, motley assembly—it is, indeed, seemingly the whole 
population of Keel, turning out in their Sunday dress, to go to 
mass. On they come, drifting in twos and threes, with their bare 
feet, gay petticoats, and Colleen-Bawn wraps, some of the younger 
matrons wearing white muslin coifs on their heads, and the men, 
in general, indulging in high hats, top boots, and blue cut-away 
coats. Now and again you meet a man riding a horse, a girl or 
woman seated up behind him, her arm round his waist and her bare 
feet hanging downwards. There is brightness and independence in 
all these faces, and our driver is quite ready for his ‘‘ crack ’’ with 
them. ‘‘ Well, Burke, I wish I had your photograph taken this 
minute: it’s yourself looks handsomer on that nice mare.”’— 
“Sure it’s you there, Mister Donnovan? I was bringing you over 
© party to see our grand diamonds ; but it’s the good of your sowl 
that you be after the day and not the silver—good ’cess to you.’*= 
‘* Now, then (this to some children, who had placed a stone in the 
road), you be off with that, or it’s the blessing of the Church that 
I'll be giving you, I’m thinking.” —‘“‘ Och, then (turning to us), 
but it makes the head of me ache to listen to their blather.” So 
on, till the village of Keel is reached. A strange village, truly, 
fronting the Atlantic and those glorious cliffs, yet built ‘* more like 
an African settlement,’’ says one of our party, who has spent many 
years at the Cape, ‘‘ than anything else.’’ There is a certain order 
of streets in these rough cabins, built at angles with one another, 
and guiltless of all mortar, chimneys, doors, and windows, unless 
holes framed for light and entrance may be so named. “ It don’t 
trouble them much to build up one,” says our driver; ‘‘ they’ve 
only got to put the stone together, and then it stands as long as it 
will hold; when it tumbles down they leave it. When a young 
man marries, he and his wife live in the father’s house till he builds 
up a fresh cabin, and then he takes her into it.’”? We had thought 
to have passed the principal population of Keel—but no ; here they 
swarm again-—boys, girls, old men and women, left at home to 
mind the cabin, perhaps, surround us in a motley group, and in & 
confused jabber. ‘‘ It’s the Achill diamonds that they want you 
to buy, ladies; they always have them in their pockets to sell to 
anyone who comes through here. You must take a few of them, 
‘please.’’ We do so, andadmire them immensely. Of a clear, pale 
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violet colour, these crystals remind us strongly of the Rhine ame. 
thysts, and we soon lessen the stock of the ready bringers. ‘Stand 

aside !’’ says our driver; ‘‘ I’m going to take the ladies on.—Here, 

Mike, you come along with us, and show the ladies where the 

diamonds are found.—That’s the guide’s son, him as we met going 

to mass,’’ he informs us confidentially, as an active, bare-footed 

lad steps forward at his bidding. ‘‘ He’s the rights of the place, 

and the showing of the diamonds: no one here dares dispute it with 

him. Oh, he’s money laid away, he has!”’ 

On again, past the coast-guard station, and up a long, rising 
hill towards Kemm. The lad keeps up with us, and about a dozen 
girls and boys beside him. The driver halts at last. ‘Ill wait 
here till you come back,’’ he says, ‘‘ and rest the beast. You'd 
not have had time to get up Croghan, but you’ll get a good view of 
the cliffs up here, and from that island out there: there’s nothing 
whatever but water between you and America.—Now, Mike, you 
go on and show the ladies.’’ So we proceed on foot, still rising 
the hill, and the sea views becoming at every instant more beau- 
tiful. ‘‘ But we don’t want all these children,’’ we tell our young 
guide, “and we shall only pay you. Cannot you explain this to them, 
and send them back ?’? He commences instantly with gesticula- 
tions and Irish phraseology, that are as Latin and Greek to us; 
ull finding at last all these milder methods fail him, he climbs on 
the bank, and, heaving them back, exclaims, in very good English, 
“‘ Now, boys and girls, ye haven’t got the fear of God in your hearts 
if you don’t go home.’’ Back they slink at this adjuration, like a 
pack of frightened sheep, and our guide precedes us triumphantly. 
We have turned the corner of the hill now, and there is the village 
of Kemm, consisting of two single houses in the hollow of a little 
grassy nook running down to the sea-shore, just in front of us. 
Yes, that is all the village, says the boy; the keeper of the 
salmonry lives in one house, and the man, or men, who put out 
the nets in the other. If a salmon escapes the snarers from this 
bay, it has the run of the open sea all the way to Westport, with- 
out any power to touch it. ‘‘ They are very strict about preserving 
the diamonds, ladies ; they are just round that corner.”” So on we 
go a few more yards, when a delighted exclamation from one of our 
party brings us to. She has picked up a lovely diamond, quite ; 
oh! and here is another, and a third—why, there is quite a quarry 
of them! Here we are all down on our knees in a moment, like a 
parcel of delighted children, grabbling after these crystals. Pocket 
handkerchiefs are brought forth to wrap them up in, pockets are 
stuffed with them: the boy is laden with our spoil—some clear, 
and bright as glass, some veined with violet; others sparkling like 
dew amidst masses of limestone, from which in vain we try to dis. 
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Jodge them, ending by carrying away large pieces of the stone it. 
self. Small wonder that we return breathless and laden to our car, 


or that our driver should remark, drily, that we must have carried 
away nearly all the diamonds in the island with us! “Can you 
tell me the time, ladies ?’”’ he says, and then we find, to our aston. 
ishment, that it is between two and three o’clock, and that we 
cannot possibly reach Achill Sound before four o’clock ; and, 
judging at our first driver’s rate of progress, it will be nine at least 
ere we get back to Westport. We had made good intentions, at 
starting, of being back in time for our host’s most excellent table 
ad’ héte there; but Achill and its diamonds have beguiled us from 
our reckoning. ‘‘ We’ll get on quicker after we’ve passed Keel,” 
says our Irishman; and in an incredibly short space of time we find 
ourselves back in this village. Here is an outpost of boys and girls 
waiting to receive us, with a new accumulation of the diamonds 
rummaged out during our absence; but we have had a surfeit of 
these riches, so, with a little remonstrance, we are allowed to pass 
forward, only to be stopped again in the heart of the village by the 
whole of the population left there, crowding the road, leaving space 
only in the middle for a poor boy, of seemingly some six summers, 
with a head deformed, by water on the brain, to a most preter. 
natural size. ‘*‘ What do they want with us?’’ we asked; and the 
answer came at once. “ I must not drive you on, ladies, till you've 
given something to the poor afflicted. It’s the custom of the place, 
and sure they look for it.’’ Of course our hands are in our pockets 
at once for our remaining small coin, and with thanks and calls 
after us we are allowed to proceed. ‘“* Mind, it’s all for Willie,” 
says our Irishman, as he drives off, and in reply to our questions 
he tells us this poor boy has been afflicted in this way for several 
years ; that instead of the age we put him at, he might be ten or 
eleven. ‘‘ But bless you,’’ he adds, ‘‘ he’s as sensible he would 
surprise you. 1 was down this way a week or two ago, and he 
says to me, ‘ Brian, give me a whiff of your pipe.’ ‘ Willie,’ says 
I, ‘ you are welcome,’ and gives it him, thinking he’d have a whiff 
or two and then turn off; but there he sits, as grave as a judge, 
and never stirs till he’s smoked it all through. No, I don’t think 
as he suffers much, though he’ll never live to grow up. He'll go 
off quiet-like, quite painless when his time comes.’’ 

Past Keel at last, and here are all its bettermost people again 
returning from mass. That is a jovial-looking fellow driving a dog- 
cart in the middle of them. Our Jenu hails him. ‘ Well, cap- 
tain, dear,’’ he says, “‘ I hope we shall meet in heaven ; for you've 
been praying and I’ve been fasting, and the priest tells us these are 
the two best roads to get there.” This gentle reminder of our 
driver's is not lost upon us. We, too, are, like himself, conscious 
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ofthe pangs of hunger, but not at all as certain how we shall relieve 
them. We put the question to him. ‘“ Well, ladies,’’ he says, 
«if youcan hold on to the Sound, I think you'll be able to buy a 
loaf of bread there, and then, when I’ve got you over the other side, 
if you'll put up with my fare, there will be ‘ taties’ and butter for 
you; and if the little lady should like some fresh milk, I'll have the 
cow driven up to the door and milked for her.’’ After that, we 
shall always quote Hibernian hospitality against the world. 

But to proceed. We have now got on the old road again, and 
are once more retracing our steps to the Sound. The country has 
still a very wild, bleak, desolate look, though we have the advantage 
of seeing the mountains and a few stray cottages. Hunger seems 
only to have sharpened our Irishman’s powers of conversation. He 
tells us one racy story after another, dilates largely on the emigra- 
tion movement, to which he is decidedly adverse ; cheers and helps 
on his tired animal, almost as if he considered him in the light of a 
Christian; and rouses our flagging spirits with Island legends, 
more especially of the queen of all these coasts, who, having once 
been invited to the English Court, and presented by the then queen 
with a grand silk handkerchief, blew her nose with it and flung it 
aside ; and on being remonstrated with for this action, remarked, 
“She could not tell the manners of the English (Court; but she 
was far above using any handkerchief, however costly, again, it 
having once been applied for this purpose.”’ 

By this time we are again nearing the Sound, and admire much 
a pretty-looking Englishman’s home, tastefully laidout. This, we 
are informed, belongs to a Mr. Pike, the only magistrate in the 
place, and very rich, as he owns nearly all the island. ‘* Why, 
ladies, they do say it brings him in as much as £1200 a-year.”’ 
He advances this fact deprecatingly, as though he could hardly 
expect us to believe in such an income. Only a very little further 
now, and here is the Sound once more, and the same dreary, fusty- 
looking little inn, with its ever-closed doors. Again are we invited 
to enter, and again as politely decline. The loaf of bread is, how- 
ever, forthcoming this time, and with the pangs of hunger strong 

upon us, we bear our prize triumphantly across the Sound. 

_ With renewed hospitality our Irishman leads us forward into 
his cottage—a very superior one to any we have seen before. ‘‘ Out 
of the way, my fairy,” he says to a pretty little toddling boy that 
meets us at the threshhold; and then to his wife—‘‘ These ladies 
are very hungry ; now look sharp, and see what you can find to give 
them to eat before they go on.”” The old woman is taking a pot of 
potatoes off the fire; the earthen floor is clean and bright, and a 
couple of chairs are put forward for us immediately. ‘In here, if 

you please, ma’am,’”’ says the younger woman, and ushers one ot 
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our party into the inner bed-room, scrupulously clean and neat 
with its patchwork quilt and well-scrubbed white deal table, put 
out besides the bed with plates, mugs, knives, and forks placed in 
order upon it, evidently in preparation for the Sunday meal, got 
ready to greet the husband on his return. There is no time for 
ceremony, however; so saying we will only take a potatoe in our 
hands, and go on, we retire upon the first room. We are not let 
off, however, so easily. The potatoes taken out of the pot are laid 
down on the hearthstone to brown; butter and salt, with the 
morning’s milk, are brought forward ; and with these and our own 
loaf of bread we make a capital repast. Then we pay our reck. 
oning with our driver, always excepting this meal, which he looks 
almost burt at our mentioning. The car is standing ready for us 
to go on into Westport, and we scramble up into it with a grand 
provision of potatoes and salt for the road. Just as we start the 
ferryman comes forward. He has not been paid, he says. ‘‘ Go 
on!” thunders our Irishman ; “ the ferry, ladies, belongs to me: 
you don’t pay any more ;”’ and with this last proof of Irish hos. 
pitality we start on our way. 

But with Achill all our sunshine seems to fade; great clouds 
of grey mist roll in, struggling with the mountains, which rear their 
bold fronts, despite them, to the skies; great wreaths of smoke 
lying, as it were, along the whole length of these mountain fast. 
nesses ; but by the time we reach Molrhanny the mist has turned 
into small rain, and from thence into Westport it is a regular 
downfall. Reaching Westport about nine o’clock, we retire at 
once to our bed-rooms, have tea brought up to us, and fall asleep 
to dream our Achill adventures all over again. 
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o 
“Those creatures live more alone whose food, and therefore prey, is upon 
other sensitive creatures.” 


TEMPLE, 





CHAPTER IX. 


Now, my dear, proper high-principled ladies one and all, you 
cry out “ how exceedingly wrong! what conduct in a young lady— 
leave her duties, go into the wide world, no one knows where— 
bring scandal on her family ; amazing assurance! If a daughter of 
mine had done such a thing, I never would have seen her again— 
positively disgraceful ! 

Virtuous matron, remember poor Eveline was not seventeen—a 
child prematurely driven to actions, the consequences of which she 
neither calculated nor foresaw. Without one selfish feeling in her 
nature, Eveline’s love was bound up in the happiness of another! 
for Sibald she abandoned the world and its delights—for Sibald she 
prepared to consecrate her lonely life, or die to set him free. 

Those who know the morbid eagerness with which scandal in 
high life is sought, will not be surprised by the avidity excited 
through circles of friends, to collect and circulate the various reports 
elucidating this extraordinary affair. Some said Lady Trevanion 
had gone off with her husband’s groom—others that she was seen 
in Brussels walking in Rue Namur with a German count; while 
such people as did not favour Sir Sibald, declared to their CERTAIN 
KNOWLEDGE that the lady, on first entering the bridal chamber, 
saw a coffin and dagger under the bed, and in her terror leaped 
from the window and fled. 

- Like most of us, Charles Mansfield had plenty of dear friends 
apt and ready to bring him full reports of these different stories. 
He was young enough to smart under them, though they were all 
equally untrue; but they alike kept up his wrath against Sibald, 
and the determination to trace his sister—while Mr. Mansfield in. 
sisted that if he had any regard for the honour of their family, he 
ra never suffer his brother-in-law’s name to be mentioned in his 

esence, 
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Return we now to that lone ancestral hall where the Baronet, 
slowly recovering from a dangerous illness, shut up from all socie 
had naught to change the current of thought, or allay the sorrow 
which threatened such early blight to an existence prominently 
gifted by every earthly advantage. 

Quillett had returned to his own house at Salopford, but usually 
came up in the evening to sit an hour with the convalescent 
Baronet. ‘The lawyer considered this deviation of time a friendly 
sacrifice, for though himself at times inclined to twaddle, he had a 
decided aversion to hear meanless discourse. The reiterated ejacu. 
lations, ‘‘ Yes! we shall meet again! She will return!’’ drew from 
him once a sharp reply— 

“Return ! of course she will, when she likes; when tired of 
being Mrs. Nobody, she will come back to be Lady Trevanion. 
Some morning there will a flaming letter—then the lady will 
arrive, and you will have a fine scene—perhaps things may go on 
smooth a little while until one of you takes a queer fancy. It was 


ashame to marry you up to a little bit of a silly girl like her, — 


scarce out of pinafores—what should she know? Your wife, Sir 
Sibald, should have been a clever woman of the world, who knew 
how to manage you and knock all the nonsense out.’’, 

‘* Quillett,” ejaculated Sibald, pacing the chamber, and clasping 
his hands, “in all creation there was no other woman entirely cal- 
culated to make me happy.”’ 

“ But she did not make you happy,”’ rejoined the lawyer, with 


one of his sardonic laughs ; ‘so now you must make yourself happy 
some way.”’ 


‘** Never! Quillett, never !’’ 

** Never is a long day,’”’ says the lawyer. ‘‘ You will soon be 
in love with somebody else.”’ 

** Never ! never! !’’ 

“ Never is a long day,” says Quillett. 

While the desolate husband wears out the time midst fluctuating 
hope or repentant despondency, we must follow Charles Mansfield 
in his eager endeavours to trace his sister, and discover her retreat. 
A second spring had opened since Eveline’s flight ; her brother was 
still at fault. 

Colonel Mansfield advised his nephew to remain passive awhile, 
content with the letters regularly sent, when her agent, the same 
elderly man, drew her money at Coutts’s ; but Charles’s ardent 
temper dictated a very different course—he searched for and caught 
at every chance, probable or improbable. A mysterious notice 
appeared in the Times :—“ If any person had within the last two 
years seen a young lady, accompanied by an older female (height, 


&c., described), and will give information of their abode, such would 
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be trankfully received by C. M., addressed to the Library, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair.’’ 

This advertisement produced many bewildering replies ; some 
from people fond of hoaxing ; others mere guess work ; written by 
that numerous class of people on the look-out for excitement, and 
the hope of coming forward into public notice. 

Among these conflicting letters one seemed satisfactory. It was 
from an English resident in Calais, giving his own name and 
address, and stating that two persons, exactly answering the given 
description, had for six months resided at Basse Ville, in the house 
of an English silk weaver, a man long established in business 
there, whose family was much respected. 

Of course this was Eveline and her faithful Anne. Charles 
rushed over to Calais—had an interview with M. Fordice, his corre- 
spondent, was recommended to a quiet hotel, and ready to start 
next day to Basse Ville. Little did he care for his pillow that 
night, or his breakfast next morning, though usually on good terms 
with both. 

Before ten o’clock next day the anxious brother rang at the 
door of the honest silk weaver ; the summons was answered by him. 
self. Charles put his foot in the passage ; the silk weaver instantly 
said, ‘‘ Captain Talbot, I presume.’’ Charles had not time to 
rectify the mistake, when the back parlour door opened, and a 
beautiful young lady, exclaiming, ‘‘ Harry, darling, Harry !’’ then 
throwing herself into Charles’s arms, she locked him in a tight 
embrace ; the next moment, lifting her head from his bosom, and 
beholding an utter stranger, she retreated in confusion and dis- 
appointment. 

The silk weaver then explained to Charles that the young lady 
was the wife of Captain Talbot, an officer in the British navy ; that 
circumstances connected with their marriage made him desirous his 
wife should not reside in England during his absence, and the 
chaplain of his ship had formerly done duty in Calais, and, knowing 
the silk weaver, had mentioned his family to Captain Talbot, as 
worthy to be trusted with the care of his young wife. The ship was 
reported arrived at Deal, and the captain was hourly expected in 

is. On further questioning, the weaver assured Charles no 
other lady had ever lodged at that house, nor had he heard of, or 
seen, the parties described. 

Pondering what course next to pursue, young Mansfield slowly 
left Basse Ville. As he turned the corner of the principal street he 
noticed the same person he had seen on the same spot when he 
entered the town. This lady was strikingly handsome, but the 


style bold and masculine, by no means prepossessing. Crossing the 
oad she accosted him— 
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**So I can tell you are disappointed.” 

** Madam,” replied Charles ; “ your accent tells me you are my 

countrywoman ; but may I ask what you know of my affairs ?” 

*« All there is to know,” rejoined the lady. ‘‘ More than you 
yourself can know.” 

“‘T implore you, then, tell me.” 

‘* Not here ; jealous eyes are on me! Meet me to-morrow at 
this hour, in front of the little inn at St. Gatte ; there I may 
freely, till then adieu ; fail not the meeting.’’ She walked rapidly 
on toward Calais, and Charles, following more slowly, saw her 
enter the courtyard gates of a large house near the Rue Royale. 

On relating to M. Fordyce the unsuccessful result of his visit to 
Basse Ville, that gentleman advised Charles immediately to leave 
France. Political feelings at this time ran high, foreigners were 
suspected and arrested on slight suspicion. 

Disregarding this advice, Charles’s mind still bent on the chance 
of some trace of his sister, resolved to keep the appointment at St. 
Gatte, certain the lady alluded to Evelime. True to the hour he 
rode across the plains, so replete with historic memories, and, dis. 
mounting on the table land in front of the village inn, he saw the 
lady, now dressed as a French peasant, pacing the narrow path. 
The disguise suited her beauty. She knew it; a latent triumph 
lit her dark eyes as Charles eagerly approached. 

“Tell me, madam, at once what you have to impart.” 

“What impart! what can I tell but my love. I saw you, 
yesterday—have discovered your name and the business that brings 
you to France. The expression beaming on your countenance bids 
me trust to your honour. Oh! break my wretched bondage! a 
husband I detest—children I cannot love, for they are his—I will 
leave them all and fly with you to any spot of earth where woman 
is free from man’s brutal temper and base passions! Take me, 
protect one who will repay thee with fondest love.”’ 

The rapid vehemence of the lady’s speech prevented interrup- 
tion ; she ceased and grasped Charles’s arm, gazing up in his face 
with ardent passion. The young man threw off her hand. 

** Begone !”’ he exclaimed, “oh shameless woman! “ Return 
to your duties, and pray to God to give you a better mind.” 
Thus saying he caught up his horse’s bridle, which he had fastened 
to an ash tree, and, having mounted, was soon out of sight. 

As he turned from the path, Charles failed to hear the fearful 
wrath the wanton lips uttered against him. 

** Tis well, base wretch !’’ she murmured ; “ revenge is not far 
off! Your life shall answer for the contempt this day thrown oD 
me. I have not long to wait till the hour of retribution is at 


hand.”’ 
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Charles felt a reluctance to relate this adventure to a practical 
business man like his correspondent Fordyce, merely saying he had 
learned nothing satisfactory. 

In the course of the day some vague information came to the 
hotel, which prolonged his stay in Calais a few days longer. On 
the eve of the morning le had fixed for his return to England, he 
received a letter from the Mayor of Ghent, to the effect that Eveline 
Mansfield was detained against her own consent in the Convent of 
St. M ; that his sister was subjected to cruel penances and per- 
secution ; that the priests having learned she was rich were resolved 
to possess her wealth, and forced her to sign a deed giving all her 
fortune to the convent. Her spirit broken, health broken, the un- 
happy lady must sink under the oppression unless speedily rescued. 

On receiving these heartrending disclosures, Charles applied to 
the authorities in Calais to use the French influence at Ghent, and 

aid the rescue of his sister. ‘They at once pronounced the letter a 
- forgery. 

The Mayor of Ghent being a rigid Roman Catholic, would 
certainly have informed his bishop instead of exposing the scandal 
toa foreigner. The magistrates advised that the letter should be 
enclosed to the mayor, awaiting his answer, before taking any 
further proceedings. 

Temporary measures were ill-suited to a brother’s earnest 
anxiety ; a day, an hour, might seal poor Eveline’s fate; far better 
that Charles should have a weary journey, even unsuccessful, than 
lose the slightest chance of finding her. 

It was the evening of a bright spring day when our traveller 
entered the ancient city. So bright a sunset made even the dull 
waters of the canals sparkle, lighting up the grey, tall gables and 
huge buildings, and taking from the inhabitants, who appeared in 
the streets, that sombre look which reminds one of old pictures by 
Rembrandt, taken from the walls. 

As Charles stood before the convent-gate all around spoke peace 
and contentment. The Sisters of Mercy passed in and out on their 
Christian duties ; to watch the sick beds, soothe the death struggles, 
bring medicines and food for the body—ah ! still greater blessings ; 
the hopes and consolations that pluck the sting from death, and let 
the soul depart from its fleshy tabernacle to spiritual life. 

It was a propitious hour for a stranger to gain entrance to the 
court. The nuns passing to and fro, and parties who -had gained 
orders for inspecting the sacred institution, severally departing. 
Meeting these, Charles contrived to pass unquestioned within the 
gates. Stopping a few moments considering the next move, he saw 
a female figure, in the habit of the order, trying to conceal herself 
behind @ pillar at the side of the gate. Charles bad a vague recol- 
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lection that he had seen the contour of the figure, but he was now 
too intent on the painful business before him to think where or 
when. 

Tne first room opened to the court was a small parlour. Two 
nuns were conversing with a party of ladies, showing the fan 
articles made for sale. These nuns were elderly, cheerful-looki 
women, The next person he noticed passed into the chapel 
and closed the door (the chapel was separated from the main 
building yet within the court). She was ‘‘ the mother”’ of the 
sisterhood, the head of the institution; the governing principal— 
her aspect calm and benign; a woman sixty years old. Her 
entrance into the chapel drew Charles’s attention to the spot. He 
approached nearer. 

By the setting sun through the chapel windows, he perceived 
several nuns kneeling in silence on the floor. There might have 
been twenty—some novices; some professed nuns. The mother 
went round and spoke to several. The nuns continued their prayers 
or penances. As Charles looked through one of the windows, 
immediately opposite knelt a novice, so exactly resembling Eveline 
in figure and apparent height, that all doubt was dispelled. The 
young woman was peculiarly dressed—a close black veil drawn over 
her face, and a broad belt encircled her waist ; her head was bent 
down as if in extreme grief. 

Charles commanded his feelings until the mother, unlocking the 
chapel door, passed through. The indignant brother made a rush 
into the chapel, snatched the close veiled girl from the ground, tore 
off the black sheltering. A shriek of terror from the unknown 
novice, loudly echoed by the rest, brought nuns, priests, lay sisters, 
and every individval who could possibly congregate, to resent the 
scandal and punish the offender. 

Charles, forcibly seized, vainly tried to explain the mistake; 
not fluent in French, ignorant of Dutch, and his accusers ignorant 
of the English language, the worst interpretation was put on the 
assault in that sacred edifice. The veiled novice had fainted. 
And midst the clamour, the anger, the excitement attending the 
unfortunate escapade, Charles was dragged to a subterraneal 
chamber, dark and chill, whilst, most likely a far worse punishment 
awaited him. As he passed a fiendish laugh met his ears. There 
stood the baron’s wife gloating on the success of the decoy. 

“My revenge was not slow. Remember the woman you Te 
proached, whose love you scorned.”’ 

These were the last human sounds that poor Charles heard that 
night. He laid himself down on the stone floor, but instead of 
sleep, came visions of terror; tortures! flames! San Benitos! an 

inquisition! The dawning morn brought no comfort ; dim light 
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the one barred window. Poor Charles heard the cheerful 
birds as they fluttered round, turning their songs of praise towards 
heaven ; they had liberty. Alas. . . . as this blessed word rose in 
his heart, the dungeon door slowly opened ; a noiseless footstep 
approached. Now! now he would. be dragged before a mock 
tribunal. Rising up he met the summons; whon lo! there stood 
the lady mother of the holy sisterhood of St. U-—, her aspect 
meek, resigned, and pitiful, as he observed her the preceding 
evening. 

‘‘Haste,’”’ she whispered; ‘‘ begone, fear nothing, I have 
esolved to save thee. Thy resemblance, voice, and feature, to the 
lover of my youth ; to him whose early death made me shelter my 
sorrow within these walls,—by his blessed memory thou shalt be 
saved from the doom awaiting the crime thou art accused of— 
desecration of our holy rites. The worst motives are ascribed to 
the treatment of Sister Angela, now suffering from the terror you 
caused, I know, I know you are innocent,’’ interrupting Charles’s 
protestations to the effect. ‘‘ When I beheld your countenance it 
so resembled Ais—I will not believe that guilt is in you. Take 
this key, it opens the opposite door, and leads up ten steps toa 
court within the convent-gates. In a watchman’s lodge a disguise 
is ready, in which thou mayest safely pass out. The watchman is 
withdrawn, on a pretence—haste ; when passed out, instantly throw 
away the key, it might bring trouble if found upon thee.’’ Charles 
knelt down before his deliverer. ‘‘Kneel not to me, my son, but 
offer thanksgiving to the divine Disposer of His creatures, who led 
an erring mortal like me to work out thy deliverance.’’ As Charles 
rose from his knees the lady placed a rosary round hisneck. “Let 
this induce you to think more charitably of our holy faith and in- 
stitutions, and may the sister you seek find as safe and peaceful a 
shelter from her woe as we should have provided her with. God 
be with thee, my son !”’ 

The mother waited until the key turned on the outside, and 
Charles’s tread sounded on the step. She then returned to the 
Cloisters, and led the way to Matin prayers. 


CHAPTER X. 


WE presume the reader will not expect our’ friend Charles to 
remain longer in Ghent after this misadventure and providential 
escape ; an escape which resulted from his features resembling 
those of a young Belgian, who had been dead forty years. 

Still wearing the dress of a servitor at the convent, the rescued 
prisoner hastened to the railway-station. Journeying to Antwerp, 
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where, after one day’s rest, he embarked in the ‘‘ Count d’Orsay’ 
steamer, arriving at the London docks the following day. 

Soon after his return the papers proclaimed the interesting fact 
that the Baroness C——, residing in Calais, had eloped from her 
husband, the baron, with Captain Whiskerenski, an officer of the 
patriot Polish army. As the captain had no income but patriot pay, 
and the baroness a fortune in her own power, the speculation was 
decidedly favourable to Whiskerenski. 

The vindictive woman never knew of Charles’s escape, her 
satanic feelings were therefore gratified by the belief that the decoy 
she planned had wrought his destruction. 

Nothing passed or transpired in the Mansfield family worthy of 

otice during the rest of the year—the third since Eveline’s flight, 
n the autumn of the fourth year, Charles received a letter from 
his sister, requesting to see him. The directions for this meeting 
were precise. On a given day, at a certain hour, Charles was to be 
at the Guildford station ; there he would be met by the old servant, 
who always drew the money at Coutts’s: he would be waiting on 
the platform, and conduct him the rest of the journey. The brother 
was enjoined to be alone, and not disclose the purport of the letter 
to anyone ; if not alone when he came to Guildford, he would not be 
brought to her home. 

Eveline’s injunctions were fulfilled. Charles and the guide 
accomplished a long journey. The affectionate brother had the 
happiness of embracing his beloved sister. The place of meeting 
and what passed during this interview, must for awhile remain 
secret. One thing we may mention, that when Charles heard the 
real circumstances of the separation, he no longer considered the 
husband wilfully unkind, but only giving way to his morbid tem. 
perament. It may, then, be asked why, with this softened opinion, 
why did not Charles, in his usual frank, honest-hearted way of pro- 
ceeding, go to his old friend, hold out the hand of reconciliation, 
and endeavour to reunite husband and wife. This question like- 
wise, must for the present remain unanswered, Charles sought no 
renewal of friendship with his brother-in-law. 

Sibald was a recluse, avoiding all society. Time had softened 
the traces of regret; the reproaches of a repentant spirit. Still 
faithful to his resolve never to love another woman, never to relin- 
quish that one faint hope that clung round his desolate heart. 
Against that heart lay Eveline’s parting letter, the wedding-ring 
enclosed. In that heart throbbed faithful pulses. Years had no 
power to change its measured beat! But a life so monotonous has 
little interest for the reader ; we had better return to Charles Mans- 
field. Popular with young and old, with the gay and the serious, 
Charles was the favourite of all. 
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The colonel as jovial as ever, Mrs. Mansfield as fond of the 
opera. Dozens of young ladies courted the aunt in the hope she 
might influence the nephew. Charles liked them all; flirted, 
admired, danced, gave bachelor parties, and enjoyed his freedom. 
Very right, Charles! but your time will come. Liberty no more 
shall charm. Cupidis a cunning young rogue, watching his oppor. 
tunity when you least suspect. Often he creeps behind his cousin 
Friendship; you have no notion he is there until the arrow is in 
your breast. Reader, we are not going to give a lecture on Love 
at the Polytechnic—return we to Charles Mansfield’s popularity in 
the world. 

Among the families where he was received with special welcome 
might be mentioned that of Lord Belford. The ear) himself not 
very brilliant, subject to attacks of gout ; the countess, clever, lynx. 
eyed in matters relating to her own interest—three daughters. 

The Lady Editha, a patent beauty—her ladyship had stood out 
for a young marquis till five-and-twenty, when she gave up the 
pursuit. Her next sister, Lady Adelaide, was decidedly plain, but 
considered very clever. Wrote in the “Court Journal,’’ disliked 
balls and all parties not intellectual; said witty things—that is, 
sharp things not particularly amiable. Six years younger we find 
Lady Fanny. She was nothing at all—neither a beauty nor a wit, 
only a sweet-tempered little thing, snubbed by her sisters ; tutored 
by her mother, whose maxims she usually forgot—in short, Lady 
Fanny was just nobody. Small and delicate though, a panting 
bosom gave the idea of a dove pigeon. Fanny’s complexion was not 
very fair, but clear and transparent as an alabaster vase lit up 
within, Though nearly eighteen, the simplicity of manner and 
appearance made her seem much younger. Fanny was not ‘‘ out.’’ 
The countess intended to marry off the elder sister before presenting 
her. Fanny was shy and timid in company. It required many a 
kind word to make Fanny lift her pretty little head, and look you 
in the face. ' 

During his intimacy with the family, Charles Mansfield con- 
stantly heard the sisters put her down, call her a silly child, who 
ought not to converse in company and show her ignorance. Pro- 
bably this was the reason that induced him to patronise the timid 
young thing. Endeavouring to put her on good terms with her- 
self ; chatting away about pleasant people and pleasant doings—so 
kind to Fanny was Charles Mansfield. Was it surprising that poor 
Fanny loved him? She had never known the tender affection of 
family ties, She did love Charles, dearly, dearly ! and how do you 
feel, friend Charles ? decidedly not in love. None of the symptoms. 

Fanny married another man, the next week Charles would not 
have cared ; not very much—he would have missed his little friend, 
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the timid smile which answered more than words. The gentle 
whisper, the soft hand and still greater attractions—the assurangg 
of giving pleasure. When pleasure was scant, these amiable 
attentions, cool and fraternal, gave birth to other feelings in littl, 
Fanny’s heart; a heart, if not endowed;with the fervent passions of 
Juliet, was capable of strong affection. All that was loving in her 
nature was given to Charles. 

Several of Countess Welford’s dear friends—having set in com. 
mittee on the case—hinted their observations to her ladyship, who 
laughed at the idea—‘‘ Quite absurd! Fanny was not ow.” Still, 
on considering the matter, she came to the conclusion it might be 
as well to get Fanny married and out of the way. The girl began 
rapidly to develop, and her mother had noticed that some men pre. 
ferred Fanny’s simplicity to the Lady Editha’s haughty beauty, or 
Lady Adelaide’s literary discourse. For these bright planets of the 
spheres Charles Mansfield would be no proper match, but would 
do very well for Fanny. The young man had a good income, and 
was of good family. With a little encouragement he would be 
brought to a proposal, and the marriage come off without delay. 
But as Charles was unconscious of this arrangement, and had no 
matrimonial intentions, things might have stood still, or gone in a 
very unsatisfactory direction, but for a casual accident. 

We have not specially adverted to the most favoured guests at 
Welford House, Portman Square. One exception must be allowed 
in favour of the Honourable Mrs. Lorimer. Her husband, the 
Honourable Danvers Lorimer, was an official man (Chief Com. 
missioner of the Board for arranging Luncheons), stiff and reserved 
in manner, with a huge opinion of his attainments in the dilettante 
line; having travelled in Egypt, and collected specimens from the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. Mrs. Lorimer’s beauty was, for the draw. 
ing-room, assisted by the milliner’s art and the mysteries of the 
toilet. The love of admiration quenched all other feelings and 
ruled her life. Mrs. Lorimer would not have done a wrong thing 
for the world—so she said; but she expected that every man who 
approached her, married or single, old or young, should be in love 
with her. She had no fashionable accomplishments. Mrs. Lorimer 
neither sung nor played, nor spoke French or German—neither did 
she dance or flirt in the common acceptation of the word. At 
evening parties she might be seen leaning on her husband’s arm in 
a conspicuous part of the room, receiving the circle of admirers. 
She was very deaf. Thisinfirmity she cleverly managed to conceal. 
Instead of random replies to speeches she could not hear, Mss. 
Lorimer’s answer was a gentle bow, accompanied by a gracious 
smile. This bow answered every purpose. If addressed by a com- 
pliment, the bow showed that she accepted it; an opinion expressed, 
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that she coincided ; if information given, that she felt obliged by 
learning it—in short, the bow and a knowing smile carried the 
lady through society remarkably well. No very sensitive feelings 
disturbed Mrs. Lorimer’s peace of mind, yet was there one thing 
that stung her to the quick—namely, the sight of young men doing 
the amiable to young women. She immediately interposed ; not by 
vulgar detraction—oh, no! Mrs. Lorimer had better means. She 
never hinted at hereditary madness or scrofula in the lady’s family, 
or that the girl was of a termagant propensity; she simply con- 
trived to make the admirer uncomfortable; bantered and seized 
him until he refrained from further attentions. Many were the 
incipient courtships this plan had crushed. If, as generally 
admitted, the surest way to bring on a proposal is making the 
gentleman specially at his ease, we may conclude that to annoy and 
ridicule his feelings is the best way to prevent such a climax. 

Charles Mansfield’s manner towards Lady Fanny convinced 
Mrs. Lorimer it was a decided case, and she resolved to punish the 
girl, for a stronger motive influenced her. Charles was not one of 
her adorers, and, still worse offence, his aunt had declined her 
acquaintance. They met at a dinner-party in Portman Square, 
and Mrs. Lorimer contrived that he should take her down to dinner 
(Fanny just opposite). 

‘Mr. Mansfield, this is not right,’’ she began, when they were 
scarcely seated. ‘‘ You should be next to your lady love; see how 
miserable she looks ! how reproachful her glance! (Fanny had not 
raised her eyes, she seldom ventured when in company.) Do 
change places with Captain Gordon; say you cannot bear the fire, 
and return to your flame. No?—Well, then, you must propitiate 
her when you return to the drawing-room. I always pity young 
men who are engaged ; they are a mark of observation to the com. 
pany,—if very tender, laughed at; if careless, voted unkind.”’ 
Charles assured her he was not engaged—she gave a merry laugh 
and nodded, continuing to teaze him during the rest of dinner-time, 
saying, as she rose from the table, “ Let me see you very attentive 
presently.”’ 

Lady Welford had no evening party ; therefore Mrs. Lorimer 
could not take up a striking attitude; but she was one of those 
gifted women who never fail to make the best of circumstances. 
On these quiet occasions she was still distinguished in the female 
arcle. Mrs, Lorimer brought her work. In Queen <Adelaide’s 
time this was the fashion at Court, and expected by Her Majesty. 
The custom has died out. Even ten years ago it was thought 
peculiar, but it answered the purpose of attracting notice. ‘I'he 

y having no conversational talent could still draw, round her 
chair admirers of intense industry. When the gentlemen entered 
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the drawing-room, Mrs. Lorimer was holding across: her hands a 
skein of tangled embroidered silk, and as Charles Munsfield passed, 
she exclaimed in a pretty, peevish tone— 

** I wish there was no such thing as needlework ; how am I to 
get this silk unravelled !” 

** Allow me to assist you,’’ said he, glad of the excuse for not 
approaching Fanny, and being a ‘‘ mark of observation.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mansfield, you are very kind and charitable !”’ 

We may readily suppose that he could not be on a level with 
the lady while standing, therefore did he kneel down at her feet, 
and held the skein. Mrs. Lorimer retained him in this interesting 
attitude a considerable time, finding new impediments as she un. 
twisted the silk ; Charles rather wearied, but too polite to leave 
the task unfinished. 

The Countess watched the scene with indignant feelings, out. 
raged by Mr. Mansfield’s conduct, after being permitted to aspire 
to a connection with the noble family of Welford. Her ladyship 
called to Fanny in a tone audible through the whole room. 

“Fanny, go upstairs directly! Tell Louise to change your 
dress ; you will be ready when your aunt calls, and accompany her 
and Editha to the opera ; the carriage will be here in ten minutes— 
be quick.”’ 

“Dear mamma! I had rather not go,” said Fanny, in an im. 


ploring tone, and trembling all over. “I do not feel well; my 
head aches.”’ 


ec Go 1"? 

The mother’s order made more imperative by the stern look, 
Fanny left the room. She hoped to reach her bedchamber and 
there have a good cry; but her poor heart was too full. She only 
got to the vestibule—there on a marble table she leaned down, 
supporting her pretty little head with both hands, and sobbing as if 
that tender heart would break, unheedful of the two tall footmen 
passing with the silver trays conveying tea and coffee. 

“What is the matter?’ said Charles, starting up—the sobs 
were so sad. ‘* What ails Fanny?’ (This question was addressed 
to Lady Editha.) 

‘** Only she is sleepy, and should have been in bed two hours 
ago,”’ replied her sister. ‘‘It is absurd that mamma should let 
the child sit up to dinner.” 

“Oh! it is more than that.”’ 

The young man rushed out, a strange emotion agitating him as 
he beheld the girl, shaken by some wretched grief, unable to speak 
or move amidst the bursts of sobs, while her mother endeavoured to 
force her upstairs. 

Lady Welford paused. She had looked into Charles’s face and 
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noted that which convinced her she had better return to her com. 
pany in the drawing-room. 

Then Charles placed bis arm gently, softly, round Fanny’s waist, 
and tried to raise her head. He felt his life depended on comfort- 
ing her ; presently the sobs came Jess hard. He did raise her up, 
and her beautiful bosom, heaving as it was, rested on his breast— 
then he pressed a kiss—a long, close kiss on her lips, and drew her 
into the little anteroom, and shut the door. Then he made her 
sit down and sat close beside, entreating to know what made her so 
unhappy. These kind words with another kiss, brought a flood of 
tears to relieve the heart and make reply.. 

‘“‘ What is it, Fanny—tell me ?”’ 

She could not look in his face, so to screen herself Fanny hid 
her head on his shoulder, and, by degrees, confessed it was about 
the skein of silk! 

With a few more kisses where he could find the least part of 
her face, Charles asked if she would live with him, and be his own 
little wife ? if she would, he promised never again to hold a skein 
of silk for any other mortal woman. 

Fanny’s sweet innocent smiles now mingled with her tears, and 
soon chased them away. She promised to love Charles all her life, 
never think him unkind, and try to be a good wife. Pretty dear! 
she only feared her mother would be angry. 

Charles promised to speak to her father (who was fond of his 
child because she passed lightly by his gouty chair, and read the 
newspaper to him in the evening). 

Charles’s proposal was graciously received. Lord Welford ex. 
pressed pleasure that little Fanny would have a home of her own, 
as her sisters did not love her. 

Lady Fanny’s fortune was two thousand pounds (earl’s 
daughters never had more when they married commoners; the 
handle to their name was considered to make up five thousand). 
Charles expressed indifference on this subject, as he had plenty of 
money. Within two months the marriage took place. 

Lady Frances Mansfield improved wonderfully under the sup- 
port of an amiable, loving husband. She had more self-confidence, 
and took her place in society with a proper spirit. Each successive 
year contributed to fill Charles’s quiver. His wife’s domestic 
virtue gained favour in the womanly heart of Queen Victoria, and 
whenever Lady Frances appeared at Court, Her Majesty inquired 
for the young family with peculiar interest. 

We leave them at present in their conjugal felicity, and return 


to that gloomy mansion, uncheered by woman’s love or children’s 
Joyfulness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tempus Fueit!—The eighth year has midway run its cou 
bringing a genial spring, since Eveline deserted her duties, her 
rights, and her position. Within that lapse of time what changes 
on the earth! Thrones shaken, dynasties swept away ; fashions, 
laws, interests, rolled into the past! But in human nature there ig 
no change, nor ever shall be, so long as our spiritual being—the 
living soul—is tied down to the feelings and passions of flesh and 
blood. These struggle for mastery ; circumstances help on; new 
influences, fresh temptations, firm resolutions give way. 

The desolate husband still wears his bride’s loving letter next 
his heart, still upheld his intention never to love another ; but after 
the first gush of his sorrow and remorse, this idea became a habit of 
mind rather than a heartfelt resolution. Memory had scanty food 
for nourishment. | 

Sir Sibald’s brief courtship was unmarked by any of those 
tender recollections which rise continually ; awakening at scenes 
and incidents, or casual words, unheeded by others, but causing 
the throbs of a bereaved heart to quicken. Even Eveline herself 
began to fade from recollection. That shy, timid girl, whose eyes 
in his presence were averted or cast down—the slight undeveloped 
figure, and small, scarcely defined features, Sibald found it difficult 
after so many years, to bring her palpably to mind. Still had no 
tempting reality presented itself, the recluse would, probably, have 
held on to the belief that his heart was as firmly wedded as ever to 
the loving, lost Eveline. 

The trial was at hand! Passion, rising with mighty power, 
was to crush down the fading image and present to view an object 
real, living, breathing, firing the senses—ens!aving the man. 

Sir Sibald had resisted the schemes of country matrons, and the 
blandishments of their daughters. In the prime of manhood, the 
handsome Baronet (for the morbid melancholy to which he gave 
way had neither spoiled his beauty, nor injured his health) was a 
mark for matrimonial] speculation, for many women would have run 
the risk in tempting him to contract a second marriage. Cupid’s 
arrows had been’ aimed in vain. Sibald equally avoided female 
society and the convivial parties in the neighbourhood. 

Quillett, grown old, but shrewd as ever, kept matters straight 
at Trevanion Hall with the same honest energy ; the Baronet per- 
mitting him to save money by various devices (for the visible 
benefit of the next heir—a very distant cousin). 

Certain charities drew off some portion of the accumulated 
wealth, but the donor felt but little interest in the disposal. Except 
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the lodges and a few cottages inhabited by retainers of the Hall, the 
nearest building, ‘‘ The Grange,’’ long untenanted, was a dilapitated 
mansion. It stood about a quarter of a mile westward from the 

t entrance-gates on The Trevanion domain. The once fine pro- 
perty was in utter neglect, when a startling report went round the 
environs of Salopford that the Grange had been taken for one year 
by a lady out of health, and that extensive renovation was going on. 

Sir Sibald heard the news with a fixed determination to keep 
aloof; whether the lady was young or old could be nothing to him. 

Madame D’Esperance was a widow. French by name, but of 
English birth—as was her late husband. After her arrival at the 
Grange, Sir Sibald, during his solitary rides, often met the carriage. 
It was closed. He could only distinguish a lady in mourning, 
accompanied by a younger person. 

One evening, turning the sharp corner of a wall belonging to 
the Grange, and riding at a rapid pace, he suddenly came against 
the chariot. His horse shied; the carriage horse took fright— 
dashed on at a furious rate. The coachman lost the reins; and the 
animals uncontrolled, overturned the carriage as they stopped at 
the Grange gates. The shattered glass cut the girl’s-face; she 
screamed as persons do scream when they should be quiet. 

Sir Sibald, shocked beyond measure, leaped from his steed to 
extricate the lady and her bleeding companion; but in an instant 
the gates were opened, two female servants carried the lady—she 
had fainted—into the house; the girl following. Besides the cut 
on her forehead she had suffered no injury. A gardener ran for- 
ward and closed the massive old gates. The whole affair passed so 
rapidly that Sibald felt. bewildered. 

Notwithstanding his aversion to the ways of the world, he could 
not but send inquiries that evening, expressing his concern for the 
sufferers. He learned that Madame D’Esperance had not thoroughly 
recovered from the shock ; the girl was not materially hurt. 

The lady ‘‘ not thoroughly recovered ?’’ Strange that a mind 
so misanthropic should feel interest for a stranger ; a restless anxiety : 
it did seem strange. Next morning the Baronet sent again to the 
Grange ; accompanying inquiry for Madame’s health, was a basket 
of choice hothouse fruits. Answer: a note from the widow, en- 
treating Sir Sibald not to blame himself in any way for the acci- 
dent, acknowledging his kind inquiries, and ‘ the delicious-fruit.” 
_ Acasual observer would, perhaps, find little worthy of notice 
in Madame’s reply, but the Baronet, who considered himself a 
Special judge of epistolary composition, having read it several times ; 
decided that the note was elegantly worded, courteous, delicate, 
refined. Wishing to convince the lady that he appreciated its merits, 

sat down to emulate them ; destroying three sheets of note paper 
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before he could satisfy his fastidious taste in expressing a hope that 
Madame D’Esperance would ‘grant him permission to call, and 
make personal inquiries at tle Grange. Immediate rejoinder 
Madame D’Esperance’s compliments to Sir Sibald Trevanion. She 
should be happy to see him the following afternoon at two 
o'clock, 

Besides his elegantly worded note the Baronet concocted a short 
speechequally applicable whether the lady were old or young— 
to be addressed to her, as he entered the room. In the introductory 
words, he adverted to the accident which had been ordained by 
fate as the means of making such near neighbours known to each 
other. The composition was playful, yet with a touch of sentiment 
(Sir Sibald rehearsed it fluently to the portrait of a female ancestor 
which hung in the library). 

The apartment in which Madame D’Esperance received her 
visitor opened on a broad terrace walk commanding a fine prospect. 
over the Salopian hills, bounded by a home view, varied by the 
lawns and shrubberies of the Grange. Much had been already 
done to put these in order. The flower-beds were bright with gay 
blossoms, and the rank grass around them had become smooth turf. 

An elderly man-servant ushered Sir Sibald into the room; the 
lady did not rise to receive him. She was seated on a sofa, her feet 
supported by a cushion. At the further end of the room sat the 
young girl at an embroidery frame. She never raised her eyes. 

Sibald bowed very low, but was unable to speak, struck silent 
by the surpassing beauty of the lady. The pause was awkward ; 
Madame making no attempt to break it. After a minute or so the 
Baronet recovered self-possession (the speech forgotten) to express 
a fear that the accident had injured Madame D’Esperance’s foot? 
She assured him “ No.’’ The lameness was from infancy. Her 
heightened colour and flurried tone convinced him that allusion to 
the infirmity was unpleasant. 

Nothing more difficult than the attempt to describe the beauty 
of a beautiful woman—man must behold, must feel it—the charm 
must touch and enter and spread over his senses, bringing its untold 
joys and sufferings. Still, the reader will expect some details. 

The widow might have been about five-and-twenty—an age 
when English beauty is often most attractive—rather above middle 
height, her figure was rounded in exquisite proportion. Full, amply 
developed, yet by no means stout, the turn of the neck and bosom 
lovely —Madame’s features were marked and regular, the complexion 
so transparent that the tint changed atevery word. “ The blood 
divinely wrought,’’ so you might almost say, then the eyes—dark, 
hazel, swimming in their lustrous moisture, softly bright. The 
mouth! Love took possession there. A thousand little Cupids 
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found those lips, chasing to and fro among the dimples. 
Poot Sir Sibald! how could a man stand it? 

Women never fail to see the effect of their charms, Madame 
D’Esperance was quite aware that her visitor’s confusion resulted 
from sudden overpowering passion. She, too, sat confused—blush 
after blush on her cheeks—modesty roused up at the idea of a man 
«a stranger in her presence—(though not alone: the young girl 
remained in the room at her embroidery frame). Sir Sibald tried 
to master his feelings, but had to endure their might: his nerves 
trembled under the power which subdues the strongest and the 
wisest. He roused himself sufficiently for some common-place 
remark, and then alluded to his own melancholy history. (The 
Baronet was rather egotistical, and if a man likes to talk of himself, 
he is never at a loss for a subject). 

The lady confessed that she likewise, having lost all that was 
dear to her, she could only find repose in retirement. An hour thus 
passed in mutual retrospections, the Baronet rose to take leave, 
venturing to express the hope of being allowed another visit. A 
fascinating smile accompanied Madame’s reply. She should be 
happy to see him whenever he felt disposed to call at the same 
hour. Who can doubt that that whenever was the next day, and 
the next, and the next after, and thus for a fortnight—each day the 
visit longer—until by that time the whole afternoon was passed at 
the Grange. No remark from the lady, no change of reception ; 
Madame on the sofa, her feet on the cushion—the girl at her 
embroidery frame. Sir Sibald never inquired respecting the widow’s 
dinner hour. At five o’clock the elderly footman brought cups of 
tea and transparent slices of bread and butter. Now, the diurnal 
computation of time is considered twelve hours; in this ease, how- 
ever, the day of Sibald’s life was comprised in these visits at the 
Grange—beyond was blank, wearisome, unnoted. He had arrived 
at that mark in love’s calendar, where everything not relating to 
the beloved object is distasteful. 

The enamoured Baronet had frequently dilated on the charms of 
Madame D’ Esperance when conversing with his worthy lawyer. One 
morning, when Quillett came to explain some intricate account, 
and ask Sir Sibald’s signature for several new leases, he had to 
listen to a fresh description of the lady’s beauty. 

“Ah! of course, I told you so; I knew you would fall in love. 
You had nothing else todo. That poor silly thing, Miss Eveline, is 
' put aside before this time—no doubt she has provided herself with 
another husband ; some man who could talk to please her, and had 
Plenty of humbug. ‘There will be no bigamy case, no fear; Miss 


Eveline will never trouble us. Marry the Frenchwoman, by all 
means,’’ 
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**T have told you, Quillett,”” said the lover—smarting under 
these remarks (allusion to Eveline at this moment being the least 
agreeable) —‘ I have explained to you that Madame D’ Esperance jg 
not a foreigner, nor was her husband, though of French extraction,” 

** Never mind, only let us be sure he is not alive, or we shall 
have him extorting money to keep out of the way, and that would 
be a sad waste of your property.” 

We may imagine the torture these practical suggestions inflicted 
on sensitive nerves—on a mind wrought up to such a state that 
any words not breathing adoration of Madame were thought pm. 
fane. Sir Sibald resolved never to mention her again to Quillett, 
He turned to a more pliant hearer—the only guest admitted at the 
Hall except the lawyer—namely, Mr. Hughes, the leading medical 
practitioner at Salopford. 

Hughes was a sensible man, and while pocketing his bill for 
attendance on the household, knew how to relieve, by his agreeable 
conversation, the monotony of the master’s life. Hughes was in. 
vited to dine at the Hall. 

Immediately the servants had retired, Sir Sibald opened the 
interesting subject by inquiring if Mr. Hughes had yet seen the 
new tenant at the Grange ? 

‘**T see her almost every day,’’ was the reply. 

** Then she has consulted you about her lameness ?’’ 

** Oh, no, she will take care not to do that.’’ 

** How mean you 2” 

**T mean, Sir Sibald, that she is no more lame than you are. 
In taking the bridle path from my house to Fairdown at one point, 
I can overlook the gardens of the Grange, and continually see her 
either walking at a brisk pace in the grounds, or busy with the 
flower-beds.”’ 

** My dear Hughes, you are very near-sighted. You have seen 
the girl who resides with Madame D’Esperance, and mistaken her 
for the lady.’’ 

** Though near-sighted,’’ replied Mr. Hughes, laughing; ‘‘ I am 
not so blind as to mistake a thin, lathy girl for a full-formed 
splendid woman, too beautiful for any man to forget; besides, the 
girl is usually with her mistress, assisting in the garden.’’ 

“But why should Madame D’Esperance affect lameness ?”’ 

“Why should she? Who can explain the turns and motives of 
a crafty woman. Probably, she is pursued by creditors, and thinks 
by this means to put them at fault. As to identity, Sir Sibald,” 
Mr. Hughes continued in a more serious tone—“ the respect, 
permit me to say, regard, I feel for you, makes me curious to put 
you on your guard against this woman—be not displeased. In my 
life I have frequently met such adventurers, though, perhaps, none 
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so highly gifted. This woman is most likely the cast-off mistress 
of some rich man, who has acted by her very liberally, and left her 
at liberty to form another liaison. She has learned your history, 
and comes to take her chance of entrapping you to risk a second 
marriage.’’ 

“She is purity itself!” ejaculated Sir Sibald. “ Every look, 
every word evinces her modesty !”’ 

“No doubt; who so cautious and prudish as an unchaste 
woman. Virtuous females are frank, no mystery about them, 
nothing to conceal ; always en evidence. Madame is more punctilious ; 
would not be alone with you for the world; but some day the 
dummy girl will vanish, and you be brought to confess the void at 
your heart, and beseech her to fill it.”” : 

“T can forgive all this,’ said the enamoured Baronet. ‘‘ You 
have not seen her, day after day, as I have, or you would not be led 
away by prejudice.”’ 

“ T have seen enough to admit that her beauty is of that refined 
character no man of taste can behold it without admiration. 1 go 
further, and say without love, unless, like me, he discerns the ser- 
pent’s coil under the woman’s charms.”’ 

Mr. Hughes’s gig came round to the door ; he rose and buttoned 
up his coat—the Baronet did not hold out a farewell hand ; he only 
said ‘“‘ good evening ’’ in a very dry tone. 

** Good evening, Sir Sibald! You resent my interference, and 
warnings are useless; but I feel I have only done my duty.’ 
Hughes had buttoned the last button-hole at the top of his great- 
coat, when he added in an emphatic tone, ‘‘On one point, Sir 
Sibald, I pledge my professional honour—and that, at least, believe 
—the lady of the Grange is not lame.”’ 

Hughes drove home. The Baronet was left to his own reflect- 
tions : thus he communed with himself: 

“Tt is most strange, most unaccountable, how the cleverest 
people are misled by prejudice! Hughes is a sensible man, but 
obstinate ; nothing can ever make him change a preconceived 
opinion. "Tis very provoking! How is it possible that any human 

can imagine guilt or frailty in that angelic creature, whose 
every word and look are innocence! He will persist in error, but 
never shall the profane utterance again offend my ears.” 

Sibald’s visits continued daily, and were prolonged. Certainly 
the fascinations of Madame D’Esperance derived no aid from her 
conversational powers. In fact, it would be difficult to remember 
anything she said, except the very soft-toned brief replies to the 

net's interesting remarks. There she sat on the sofa, looking 
more and more beautiful every day—really a fact! Her simple 
black dress, fitting close to her full, lovely bust : luxuriant braids of 
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dark-brown hair her only ornaments. The bashfulness which, from 
the first was remarkable, visibly increased. She would remaip 
quite silent, while fast-flitting emotions caused more paleness oy 
brighter blushes on her sweet face. That she delighted in Sibald’s 
society he could not doubt. Her beautiful eyes sparkled with un. ¢ 
speakable joy as he sat gazing, enraptured, on her charms. But 
there was a mystery, a deep mystery connected with this lovely 
woman. Was it some crime committed by her husband or family 
—was it their low position in life? Few could look at her, and 
could think the stain personal. 

Sibald one day ventured a hint, an oblique question as to her 
former residence, and the death of her husband? She trembled, 
changed colour, made incoherent answers; then, with determined 
effort, changed the subject. : 

Many men would have kept back suspicions of wrongs. The 
Baronet only plunged deeper in love, though, to speak truth, be. 
wildering thoughts arose—he was like a man awakening from some 
strange dream ; his senses clinging to the enchantment. 

Thus passed another week—the crisis was at hand ; he, too, has 
sat silent. The girl leaves the room. Madame D’Esperance and 
he are together alone. The restraint withdrawn, Sir Sibald could 
no longer control his pent-up feelings. Starting up he paced the h 
chamber with disordered steps, throwing his arms aloft, while burn. tl 
ing eyes and broken accents burst forth from the impassioned heart. 

“Sibald!’’ said the lady—not Sir Sibald, as hitherto, but 
**Sibald, be calm.’’ The tone was sweet and tender. He rushed 
back, he seized her hands as he knelt before her, covering them 
with fevered kisses, while, mingled with the rapture, relled down 
reluctant and slow, the big, scalding tears—he could not speak, but 
looked up. She was weeping, yet on her countenance beamed 
smiles of joy. She attempted not to release her hands, but whis- 
pered, midst tears and powerful emotion, ‘‘ What is it you desire ?” 

“*T have no hopes—no expectations!” he cried, “ only to die, 
and know you pity me. Banish me not from your presence; let 
me ! let me see you and think you feel for my sufferings.” 

“Hear me!’’ said the charmer, gently putting to silence Sir 
Sibald’s vehement excitement, though she herself trembled all 
over and could scarcely speak—‘‘ if no other tie existed, I feei you 
would wish to make me your wife?’’ Sibald again broke forth im 
expressions of love. ‘‘ Here me, Sibald; on one condition I may 
still be yours—if Eveline consents to set you free.’’ 

“Eveline! ah, name her not. Ungrateful wretch am I for all 
her atfection.”’ 

‘*] believe her capable of any sacrifice that may promote your 


happiness.”’ 
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* You know her?” 

“T do.” 

*¢ And see her ?’’ 

‘Constantly, and promise that if Eveline, with all her heart 
consents, I will be your wife. Return here at noon, to-morrow, 
and bear the issue to me. Now, go, the lady faltered, still agi- 
tated—go! I can bear no more.”’ 

Sibald left the room. While pursuing his weary way home- 
ward a world of contending thoughts arose—that affectionate young 
girl, whose only error had been too devoted love for him—the bride 
whose loss he had deplored for eight saddened years—now banished ° 
from his heart by an unbridled passion! As usual, the Baronet 
blamed his cruel fate for exposing him to temptation, forgetful that 
in this world man must meet temptation—must wrestle or fall. 
Yet with all his weak points Sir Sibald was the soul of honour. It 
took not long self-communing to show that he had no right either 
to accept or permit the sacrifice of Eveline’s rights, the “ issue”’ 
which Madame D’Esperance seemed to anticipate. Allowing no 
interval for retrograde feelings, he wrote as follows :—- 


“Eveine ! my wife, return to me! Come atonce! My life henceforth 
will have only one object—to make you happy. How I mourned your loss, 
how I pined for you through long years of sore affliction, none but myself can. 
tell. Come to me, Eveline! Iam a broken-hearted man ; but ever 

“ Your own 
“ SIBALD.” 


This note he enclosed tg Madame D’Esperance, together with a 
pathetic farewell, as he dared not see her again or his resolve might 
waver. He felt that his time on earth was short, and abjured her, 
after his death, to be a comfort and support to Eveline. He also 
entreated her to think of him with compassion, and keep locked in 
her own breast, the secret of his fatal attachment to herself. The 
letter to Eveline he wished instantly transmitted. It was done— 
Sir Sibald had sealed his fate! ‘The packet, before nine o'clock 
that night, reached the Grange. Honour had triumphed. Con- 
scious of having done his duty, Sibald thought to receive the 
recompense that feeling brings—a calmer state of mind. Man, 
man ! the passion so long unchecked is now beyond thy undisciplined 
nature to control. Vain resolve to banish the memory of those 
glowing charms thou shalt ne’er again behold! dost try to recall 
the fragile form! the girlish nascent beauty of poor Eveline. It 
never touched thy heart—now it seems vapid, like the shadow of a 
shade ! forgotten. Sibald struggled long—he tried to realise the 

that on the following day, Eveline, his wife, the long-lost, 
ented bride, would come to claim his love—a love bestowed on 
Another, without whose smiles he never could exist ! (Doubtless the 
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sensitive Baronet is in a very difficult position.) No food would he 
taste. Hour after hour he remained, imagining every possible yp, 
happiness consequent on his ill-starred fate, until about midnight, 
fevered and exhausted, his bewildered mind tottered under the 
burden—he cried aloud, ‘I shall never see her more!— I shall 
never see her more !”’ 

Darting into the mazes of the thick woods, where no eye could 
see, nor human ear catch the sounds, he gave utterance to his 
misery in groans and hard convulsed sobs, still repeating, “ I shall 
never see her more !’’ 

The night was warm and very calm, but dark and starless—the 
young moon scarcely glimmered in the deep waters of the lake, 
Sibald stood on the brink. He gazed down on the still waters— 
there—there would he rest from despair ! 

No longer master of himself; maddened in thought, one step 
closer, another—then too late, when his arm is grasped by an w. 
seen hand. That hand trembles, but retains its hold. That touch 
brings back his wandering senses—he is saved! Looking round he 
caught sight of a figure in white, vanishing through the thick 
shrubs. ‘ Celestial being !’’ be cried £ “ ’tis she! "tis she watches 
over me!’’ Forgetting that Madame D’Esperance could not walk 
—perhaps, on special occasions, she could run; whatever the 
merciful agency, it had saved Sibald, causing a revulsion in his ( 
mind of a tranquilising nature. Now, no longer the fierce storm burst | 
from his heart in terrible conflict with duty and honour. : 

Exhausted by the mental conflict he sank down, and pressed 
his throbbing heart and aching head close to the dewy grass; the 
stupor of grief was upon him. All that night he was there, and 
when the rosy streaks of summer dawn decked the East, and nature 
woke up to offer tribute of joy and gladness to her Eternal King 
man alone was thankless! Sibald rose from the ground, unmindfal 
of all around him, wrapped in self, and apprehension of selfish 
m isery. , 

The great turret clock struck six before ho re-entered the house, 
startled the maids who were beginning operations with their dust- 
pans, and ascended the stairs, and, having locked his chamber door, 
threw open the windows, inviting the cool breezes as he sat, pant- 
ing and faint. He had so overtaxed every nerve of his strong frame, 
was so prostrated for want of food, that he could hardly cross the 
room, when his valet brought a note from the Grange. Sibald 
tore it open, and having kissed the date (“* The Grange, Thursday, 
July 4th ’’) and the beginning and the ending words—there was 20 
signature—he read as follows :— 

“ Eveline has received your letter ; her answer expect today. You will 


meet it here. Remember the engagement to be at,the Grange at noon- 
Nothing must prevent. I have a right to dictate.” 
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Although he felt that another sight of Madame D’Esperance 
would add to all he suffered, Sir Sibald experienced a strange satis. 
faction in the appointed interview, and set about preparing for it 
with no little eagerness. 

The bath, strong coffee, during a well-studied toilet—brought 
him round ; yet on contemplating his identity in the glass, he could 
not but perceive the consequences of excitement (the style in which 
the Baronet had spent the last four-and-twenty hours by no means 
tended to improve his beauty). ‘‘ How wan and haggard I appear !’’ 
Thus he soliloquised. ‘‘ How changed will Eveline find me from 
the man she fondly loved. Worn and wretched.’’ She, too, will 
be changed. The little beauty of her early youth, not likely to 
last, must have faded in the lapse of years. Care and disappoint. 
ment must have done their work. Eveline must be old before her 
time. I rejoice to think so. After the perfection of angelic beauty 
I have adored, personal attractions in less degree would only create 
woeful comparisons. I shall try to forget such an attribute as 
beauty exists in the world!’’ Sibald had completed the neck-tie ; 
he turned his head, and espied a travelling chariot, covered with 
dust, dash at full speed up the road to the Grange. “ ’Tis Eveline !’’ 
he exclaimed ; “ a telegram was sent ; she has travelled all night.’’ 
The Baronet felt certain it could be no one else. The road was 
only a bye road, very little frequented ; a broad lane. Rarely any 
carriage except the Grange equipage passed that way. The crisis 
was at hand. An hour to wait, and then? 

During the interval Sibald paced through the various apart. 
ments, and consulting his watch, a quarter to twelve. The Baronet 
commences his walk along the well-known path, now trodden for 
the last time! He arrives—the iron gates opened, unusual cir- 
cumstance—they were always kept locked. Passing through he 
gains a sight of the stable court. ‘That travelling dusty carriage is 
brought out, receiving ablutionary process from the hands of a 
stable helper ; while two stylish men-servants—coachman and foot- 
man—lounge up and down the court, holding flirtations at the 
kitchen windows with the maids. 

Sibald walked on, glancing at these proceedings, to the entrance | 
porch of the mansion. The door opens; no servant to usher or 
announce him; dead silence. He proceeds to the identical room 
where he had passed of late such rapturous hours; the door wide 
open—lo! he enters. Two persons are standing in the middle of 
the room— Madame D’ Esperance, dressed in white, supported in the 
arms of Charles Mansfield. 

One instant, Sibald stands speechless with amazement, the next, 
the object of his passionate love has fallen on his breast, ox- . 
Claiming, Sibald! husband ! forgive me, take me, love me still, 
though I am only your poor Eveline !” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WE venture upon no attempt—knowing it would be a failure 
to describe the intense rapture which suddenly converted Sir 
Sibald’s profound misery to the height of human bliss. Hours 
passed ere he could realise the truth. It overpowered the man's 
whole nature, and Eveline had to fear that the romantic plan had 
not only caused her husband needless unhappiness, but rendered the 
transition too poignant. Well might she say again and again as 
she clung close, and felt the throbbing pulses of his heart, “ Sibald, 
forgive me !’’ 

With all Lady Trevanion’s depreciation of her own merits, pride 
was the root of all. When time had proved how Sibald regretted 
her loss, how faithfully he kept his marriage vow—still Eveline 
could not banish the painful idea that he sought the connection 
more from friendship to her brother than personal attachment to 
herself. Under this conviction she resolved never to claim her 
rights and position as a wife until sure of her husband’s love. 

Vain were Charles’s arguments or entreaties, until the lapse of 
years wrought such a change in her appearance, that even a clearer 
recollection of the undeveloped girl than Sir Sibald could command 
would have failed to recognise her. Then it was Lady Trevanion 
left her retreat in Wales, and under a feigned name approached 
the melancholy mansion, where, during the last eight years, she 
might have enjoyed happiness. From their first meeting at the 
Grange she was convinced that Sibald yielded up his heart; his 
ardour, so evident and sudden, confused her, that innate modesty— 
the most beautiful trait in Eveline’s character—chained her tongue, 
brought the deep blushes on her cheeks, and, from day to day, 
prevented the disclosure. 

This state of things might have gone on much longer, but for 
the farewell letter of the previous evening. The despair it breathed 
raised alarms which prompted Eveline to send for her brother (who, 
with his wife, was on a visit twenty miles off). He arrived with 
Lady Fanny the next morning in that same dust-covered carriage 
we saw sweeping round so rapidly to the Grange. 

Lady Trevanion entreated Charles to break the matter to Sir 
Sibald. This office he declined. After the first moments he 
evaporated, and she was left to reveal the whole ; which she did, we 
must admit, in a very incoherent manner, Yet, probably, had she 
been more precise, the husband—the lover, would have only under- 
stood that the struggles of love and duty were at an end ; that the 
woman whose charms had intoxicated his senses and captivated 
his heart, was his own wife ! 
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At four o’clock that afternoon the practical Lady Fanny had 
extemporised a rural repast in the jessamine-clad summer-house, 
thither, with her bonnie smile and lithsome step, she conducted the 

. Pleasant it was to witness Charles Mansfield’s honest- 
hearted joy at regaining the friend of his youth. 

« Years ago I should have come to you, Sibald, but for my 
sister’s obstinacy. She feared I should reveal her intention. Never 
mind! let the future atone for the past; we shall be happy, now, 
the rest of our lives.” As he spoke, Mansfield grasped Sibald’s 
hand in warm affection. 

Nor time, nor matrimony had altered Charles’s buoyant temper 
and mirthful spirits, which greatly assisted in removing the awk- 
wardness of a first meeting; while the feelings of Sibald and 
Eveline were as yet too agitated for conversation. 

Charles opened a vein of good-humoured raillery, and let it 
freely flow. 

‘Sir Sibald Trevanion,”’ said he, with a very serious counten. 
ance ; ‘‘are you quite certain that the lady whose waist your arm 
encircles, is really and truly Eveline? Is there not some other 
mystery as yet unfolded ?”’ 

Lady Trevanion put out her little foot, and, pointing to her 
ancle, said, 

“Sibald cannot be mistaken when he looks there. I knew my 
unfortunate ankle would betray me, therefore I pretended lame- 
ness, and did not stir.”’ 

“You ran fast enough in the woods last night,’’ replied Charles. 
“Sibald must have felt cool and comfortable on the damp grass.” 

At this moment faithful ‘‘ Mrs. Ann,”’ who had lived in Eveline’s 
service from the evening of her flight, entered the summer-house on 
the plea of bringing a plate of fresh strawberries—took up Charles’s 
remark, and then continued. 

“T cannot, sir, presume to say how Sir Sibald felt, but this I 
do know, that the damp has given me a severe attack of the rheu- 
matics, which I shall not get rid of all next winter.”’ 

“Were you there, Ann?”’ said Charles, with affected astonish. 
ment (she had related the scene once before, but had no objection to 
repeat the story). 

“You do not suppose, Mr. Charles, that I left her ladyship to 
be in the woods alone all night? No, sir, by no means! When 
Sir Sibald’s letter arrived ’’ (in the Baronet’s presence, Mrs, 





Ann hesitated to proceed.) 
‘Go on, Ann, goon !—be circumstantial. I wish to know par- 


ticulars.’’ 


“ Well, sir, when that letter arrived, taking leave for ever, in a 
pathetic way, of my lady—that is, of Madam Desperate—she rushes 
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out with the letter in her hand, and calls to me. I was ironing a 
few muslin collars. ‘ Dear Ann, he will make away with himself! 
he is quite frantic.’ My lady, poor dear, looked white as a sheet, 
‘Let us hasten up to the Hall and be on the watch.’ Well, I 
begged of her to take a shawl, but she ran up the road in the thin 
white dress, just as she sat in her own room of an evening, and | 
after her, and we climb over the park pailing—Mr. Quillett has the 
gate kept locked on account of the lambs. Presently we heard Sir 
Sibald talking to himself and moaning so pitiful, and we get a 
glimpse of him up and down by the water side. My lady came 
close behind. He cried out, ‘I shall never see her more, and was 
going the last step when her Jadyship grasps his shoulder, and pulls 
him back.”’ . 

“ Yes!’ said Sir Sibald, with solemn emotion, ‘‘she saved me 
from despair and guilt! She has been Heaven’s‘instrument. God 
has granted wondrous mercies! I hope to prove my gratitude by a 
better use of life.”’ 

‘* Of course, you will,’’ said Charles ; ‘‘ we might all be better 
than we are, if we tried. Not- another word. My carriage and 
servants are at the door to take you to Salopford station ; from that 
point start where you like. Fanny has packed Eveline’s trunk. 
I have been at the Hall to select your outward belongings—be off. 
My dear wife and I shall make the Grange our quarters for a few 
weeks. To-morrow, send for the children, who will delight in 
gambols through your grounds. Our youngest boy, Sibald—I 
have given him your name the little rogue is two years old, and 
will roll about the Trevanion lawns. I shall get fishing, while my 
darling Fanny prepares Eveline’s apartments, arranges china, and 
works embroidered footstools for her lame sister. My first job is to 
hunt up my friend Quillett. We shall order dinner at the Hall, 
and crack a bottle of ‘Green Seal’ to the health of the happy 
pair.”’ 

Returning to the house Sibald again alluded to past sorrows 
but Charles forbade approach to the sentimental. Until the carriage 
drove from the door he kept up a running fire of joking and fun. 

“ Don’t sigh ! don’t let her go upstairs.” 
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LEGENDS OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS OF 
BOHEMIA, 


IIt 
THE CONCEITED BOTANIST. 


A pocror from Schmiedeberg, who was in the habit of botanising 

the Riesengebirge, or Giant Mountains, had sometimes, though 
unknown to himself, the honour of entertaining the magician with 
his bragging conversation. Ribezahl, now as a wood-cutter, now 
as a traveller, would join the Schmiedeberg Aisculapius, and let 
him have the pleasure of dilating upon the wonderful cures he had 
effected. At times he was so obliging as to carry the doctor’s 
heavy bundle of herbs a good distance, and to call his attention to 
many healing properties in the shrubs as yet unknown -to him. 
The doctor, who fancied himself more learned in botany and the use 
of herbs than the wood-cutter, once took offence at being instructed: 
by him, and angrily exclaimed—‘‘ The scholar should be content 


to listen, and a wood-cutter ought not to attempt to teach a medical 
man. However, as you are acquainted with every herb and plant 


that grows, from the hyssop to the cedar of Lebanon, pray tell me, 
thou wise Solomon, which existed the first, the acorn or the oak. 
tree om: 

The gnome answered : ‘‘ Surely the tree, for the acorn proceeds 
from the tree.”’ 

“Fool !’’ cried the doctor; ‘ whence, then, came the first tree, 
if it did not spring from the seed, which is enclosed in the fruit ?”’ 

The wood-cutter replied: ‘“‘ That is a question, I perceive, far 
beyond. me. But permit me to put a question to you. To whom 
does this soil belong upon which we are standing—to the King of 
Bohemia or to the Lord of the Mountains ?’’ (So the people called 
the mountain magician, after they became aware that they ran the 
nisk of being punished if they ventured to pronounce, in the moun- 
tains, his nick-name, Riibezahl.) The Doctor did not long reflect. 

“T opine that this ground belongs to my master, the King of 

emia; for Riibezahl is only a fanciful being, mere nonsense, or 
a bugbear with which to frighten children.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when the wood-cutter 
changed into a hideous giant, with flashing eyes and air of fury. 
He scowled fiercely at the doctor, as in a harsh voice he cried— 

“ Here is Riibezahl, who will nonsense you with a vengeance.” 
He seized him by the collar, pushed him against the trees and 
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rocks, and dashed him about as the devil does Dr. Faust in the 
play; finally, he put out one of his eyes, and left him for dead 
where he was, so that the doctor solemnly swore afterwards never 
again to go botanising in the Riesengebirge. 





RUBEZAHL’S LOAN. 


Easy as it was to forfeit Riibezahl’s friendship, it was as easy 
to gain it. 3 

A peasant in the district of Reichenberg had lost all he had in 
a law-suit with a wicked neighbour; and when the law had seized 
his last cow, nothing remained to him but his sickly wife and a 
half-dozen children. It is true he still possessed a pair of sine 
arms, but their labour could not procure sufficient food for himself 
and his family. It cut him to the heart when his little ones cried 
to him for bread, and he had nothing to give them. 

** Tf only we had a hundred dollars,” he-said to his sorrowful 
wife, ‘‘ we should do very well. We could buy another patch of 
land, far from our quarrelsome neighbour, and make a comfortable 
home for ourselves. You have wealthy cousins on the other side of 
the mountains: I will go to them, and tell them of our misfortunes ; 
perhaps one of them will have pity upon us, and from his abundance 
lend us, at a given interest, what we require.”’ 

The oppressed wife agreed, but with faint hope of any good re. 
sult from this proposition ; still she could suggest nothing better. 

The husband rose early to depart, and on leaving his wife and 
children he consoled them, saying: ‘‘ Do not weep ; my heart tells 
me I shall find a benefactor.’’ Then thrusting a hard crust of 
bread into his pocket, he set off. 

Weary and exhausted by the heat of the day and his long 
journey, he reached, towards evening, the village where the rich 
cousins dwelt ; but they would have nothing to do with him—not 
even give him house-room. With bitter tears he narrated his 
misery to them; but the hard-hearted misers paid no attention to 
it, insulting the poor man with reproaches and impertinent pro- 
verbs. They called him a spendthrift and an idler, and, finally, 
they turned him out of their doors. Such a reception the poor 
fellow had not expected from his wife’s wealthy kinsmen. Sad 
and silent he went away; and not having the means to pay fora 
lodging, he was obliged to pass the night upon a hayrick in a field. 
Here he sleeplessly counted the weary hours until day dawned, 
when he could commence his journey homewards. When he agail 
reached the mountains he was so overcome by grief and anxiety, 
that he was bordering on despair. ‘ Two days’ wages lost,’”’ he 
thought to himself, exhausted and enfeebled by sorrow and hunger, 
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* without encouragement, without hope! When I return home 
my six poor children will come eagerly to meet me, holding out 
their hands for food, and instead of a piece of bread I must give 
¢hemastone! My heart, my heart! how shall I be able to endure 
¢his!’’ and he threw himself under a sloe-bush, giving way to his 
gloomy thoughts. 

As the drowning man clutches at a straw, so, after a thousand 
vain plans and schemes, the disconsolate Veit hit upon the idea of 
applying to the Magician of the Mountains in his distress. He had 
heard many strange stories about bhim—how he had shaken and 
teased travellers, often doing them bodily injury; still, at times, 
he had done a great deal of good. Veit was not ignorant of the 
fact that he hated being called by his nick-name, still he knew no 
other way of summoning him; so, expecting a cudgelling, he 
nevertheless ventured upon it, and cried, as loud as he could— 
 Riibezabl ! Riibezahl !’’ 

At this summons immediately there appeared a form like that 
of a sooty collier, with a bright, red beard, reaching to the very 
waist ; fiery, glaring eyes, and armed with a pole as th« as a 
weaver’s tearn, which he raised in wrath to strike the bold scoffer. 

“Pardon me, Sir Riibezahl !”’ said Veit, quite undismayed ; “‘ if 
Ido not address you by your right title, please listen to me a 
moment, then do what you think fit.”’ 

This bold language, and the sorrowful air of the man, in which 
there was no trace of wantonness or impertinence, somewhat ap- 
peased the magician’s anger. 

“Worm !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what prompts you to disturb me? 
Do you not know that you must pay for your offence by your life ?”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ answered Veit, “‘ necessity has driven me to you, and I 
have a request to make which you might easily grant. Will you 
lend me a hundred dollars? I will repay them, with the usual 
interest, in three years’ time, as I am an honest man.”’ 

“ Fool !’’ replied the gnome ; ‘‘ am I an usurer, or a Jew, who 
lends for interest? Go to your human brothers, and borrow as 
much as you want, but leave me in peace.’’ 

** Alas !”” answered Veit, ‘‘ that is a broken reed to trust to!”’ 

Then he related his unfortunate story, and described his pressing 
need so touchingly, that the gnome could not refuse his request ; 
besides, even if he, poor fellow, had been less deserving of pity, 
there was something so strange and new in his venturing to ask 
the gnome to lend him a sum of money, that he was inclined to 
accede to his wish for the confidence he had shown in him. 

“Come, follow me !’’ he muttered, leading him deeper into the 
wood, through a retired valley, to a steep rock, the base of which 
Was covered with thick bushes. 
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After Veit and his companion had, with difficulty, worked their 
way through the thicket, they reached the entrance of a dark 
cavern. Worthy Veit did not feel at all comfortable on being 
obliged to grope his way in the dark; one cold shudder after an. 
other ran down his back, and his hair stood onend. ‘‘ Riibezah} 
has deceived many a one,’’ thought he. ‘‘ Who knows but an 
abyss may be before me, into which I may be precipitated the very 
next step I take ?’”’ and, indeed, at that moment he heard the roar 
-of what appeared to be a tremendous volume of water rushing down 
a deep pit. The further he proceeded the more his heart failed 
him, and he was plunged into fear and horror. Ere long, however, 
‘to his joy, he beheld a flickering blue flame in the distance: the 
mountain cavern widened, until it became a large space; the flame 
‘burned brightly, suspended, like a chandelier, in the middle of the 
rocky chamber, on the pavement of which he saw a copper brewing. 
pan, filled to the very brim with genuine dollars. When Veit 
beheld this amount of wealth all fear vanished, and his heart leaped 
‘with joy. 

‘*Take,’’ said the gnome, ‘‘ what you require, be it a small or 
.a large sum; only draw up a note stating what you will owe me— 
that is to say, if you know how to write.”’ 

Worthy Veit said he did, and counted out a hundred dollars— 
not one more nor one less. The gnome did not appear to take 
motice of how much he took, turning away and looking the while 
for his writing materials. Veit wrote the note as briefly as he 
could, and Riibezhal locked it in an iron case, saying, ‘‘ Now go, 
my friend, and make use of your money to the best advantage. 
Do not forget that you are my debtor, and mark well the entrance 
‘to the valley and this rocky grotto. As soon as the three years 
have expired you must return to me capital and interest. Jama 
hard creditor. If you do not keep your word, I will take what is 
mine by force.”’ 

Honest Veit promised to pay the sum back to the day ; but he 
took no oath, periling his soul, as doubtful characters often do. 
With a grateful heart he bade his benefactor adieu in the rocky 
grotto, out of which he easily found his way.’ 

The possession of the hundred dollars had such a powerful effect 
upon his mind and body, that when he again beheld the daylight 
he felt as if he had imbibed renewed life and vigour in the cavern. 
Joyfully he set off towards his home, and reached his miserable hut 
as the day began to close in. 

As soon as the half-starved children caught sight of him they 
unanimously exclaimed—‘ Bread, father! oh, give us a morsel of 
bread, we are so hungry !”’ His poor wife, whose form was wasted 

from want, was sitting in a corner weeping, in her despondency 
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fearing the worst, and not venturing to question her husband; but 
he took her hand affectionately, bidding her kindle a fire on the 
hearth, for he had brought a small sack of meal with him from 
Riechenberg, from which she could make a splendid soup, so thick 
that a spoon might stand in it. Then he gave her an account of 
the success of his journey. 

‘« Your cousins are very excellent people: they did not reproach 
me with my poverty, they did not refuse to recognise me, nor turn 
me out of doors abusing me; but they kindly lodged me, opened 
their hearts and purses to me, and advanced me a hundred bright 
dollars.”’ 

A weight that had long been oppressing the poor wife was, as 


it were, lifted from her heart. 


*‘ Would that we had applied to them before,”’ she said; ‘* how 
much sorrow we might have been spared !’’ and she praised their 
friendship, and became exceedingly proud of her wealthy cousins, 
from whom she had expected so little. Having gone through so 
much misery, her husband did not deprive her of a pleasure which 
was flattering to her vanity ; but as she did not cease speaking of 
her rich cousins for several days, Veit became weary of hearing the 
praises of these misers sung, so he said to his wife— 

“One of your cousins taught me a wise lesson. Everyone, he 
said, is the forger of his own fortune—one must strike the iron 
while it is hot; so let us set to work with all our might, that we 
may, in three years’ time, be able to pay off the capital as well as 
the interest, and be free from all debt.’’ 

He bought first one field, then another, and another, always 
adding to his lands. Riibezahl’s money seemed to bring a blessing 
with it. Veit sowed and reaped, and was already considered in the 
village as well-to-do and prosperous. He was annually able to lay 
by asmall sum for the improvement of his property. The third 
summer he was able to rent a farm, which paid him well—in fact, 
he was a man with whom everything he now undertook prospered. 

The time approached when Veit should return the money lent 
him, and he had saved so much that he could pay off his debt 
without any difficulty. He gathered the money together, and on 
the appointed day rose early, awoke his wife and all his children, 
and desired them to put on their Sunday clothes, their new shoes, 
and scarlet, bodices and neck-handkerchiefs, which they had not yet 
worn. He himself donned the coat he wore at divine service, and 
called from the window—“ Hans, put the horses to !’’ 

_ “What are you going to do, husband ?’”’ asked his wife; “ this 
8 not a fete-day, nor the consecration of a church. What makes 
you in such good spirits ? and where are you going to drive us?” 
He answered, ‘* I wish to visit, with you, our rich cousins on 
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the other side of the mountains, and to pay back capital and in. 
terest to the creditor who kindly helped me to start in life again, 
for this is the pay-day !”” 

The wife was delighted at the idea: she dressed herself and the 
children in their very best; and, in order that her wealthy cousing 
might form a notion of her prosperity, and not be ashamed of her, 
she tied a string of crooked ducats round her neck. Veit arranged 
the heavy bags of money in the vehicle, and when everything was 
ready, seated himself with his wife and children. Hans touched 
the four horses with his whip, and they trotted briskly across the 
open plain towards the Giant Mountains. Veit halted at a steep, 
narrow pass, descended, and desired the others to do so likewise, 
Then he said to his servant— 

‘* Hans, drive quietly towards the mountain. Up yonder, by the 
three linden trees, you can wait for us, and if we tarry long do not 
be uneasy: let the horses rest. and graze awhile. ‘There is a foot. 
path here, I know ; it is rather a long way round, but a pleasant 
walk.’’ 

Then, accompanied by his wife and children, he struck into the 
wood, thickly overgrown with bushes, and was amused at his wife 
fancying he had mistaken the path, exhorting him to turn back to 
the high road. Veit, however, suddenly stood still, gathered his 
six children around him, and addressed them as follows :— 

** You imagine, dear wife, that we are going to your relations: 
that is not my intention at present. Your rich cousins are misers 
and rascals, who, when I was poor and sought comfort and shelter 
from them, sneered at me, scorned me, and thrust me from their 
doors. Here dwells the rich cousin whom we have to thank for our 
prosperity—who lent me, on my simple word, the money which, in 
my hands, has turned to such good account. He appointed to meet 
me here to-day, that I might restore to him the capital and interest. 
Do you know who is our benefactor !—the Lord of the Mountains, 
called Riibezahl !”’ 

The wife was terribly frightened at this speech, and crossed her- 
self repeatedly ; and the children trembled, and showed all the 
signs of fear lest their father should take them to Riibezahl. They 
had often heard, in the spinning-rooms, that he was a hideous giant 
and a cannibal. Veit now related to them his whole adventure— 
how the gnome, on his summons, had appeared to him in the form 
of a collier; how he had treated him in the cavern, and lauded his 
liberality and charity with a grateful heart, and with sincere emo- 
tion, that the warm tears ran down his honest, bronzed face. 

‘* Wait here,’’ he contimued, ‘‘I will now go into the cavern 
to redeem my word. Fear not: I will not Jong be away; and if I 
can induce the Lord of the Mountains to come, I will bring him to 
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“won. Do not be afraid to shake our benefactor warmly by the 
nd, though it may be black and rough. He will do youno harm, 

and doubtless is pleased at his own good deed and at our thanks. 

Take courage ! he will give you golden apples and ginger-nuts.”’ 

Although the timid wife had much to urge against the pilgrim- 

into the rocky cavern, and the children cried, clinging round 
their father, he freed himself from them, plunged into the thicket, 
and reached the well-remembered rock. He found all the charac. 
teristics of the place again, which had been firmly impressed upon 
hismemory. The old, almost decayed oak-.tree, at the roots of which 
the cavern opened, was still standing on the spot where it had 
stood three years before, but there was no trace now of an opening. 
Veit tried every means in his power to force an entrance into the 
mountain: he took a large stone, and struck the rock where he 
fancied it ought to open; he drew forth the heaviest sack of money, 
jingled with the hard dollars, crying, as loud as he could—*‘ Spirit 
of the Mountains, take what is your own ;’’ but the gnome neither 
let himself be heard nor be seen. At length the honest debtor had 
nothing for it but to return with his bags. As soon as his wife 
and children beheld him in the distance they hastened joyfully to. 
wards him; he, however, was downcast and grieved that he could 
not deliver over his money to a magistrate. Veit then seated him. 
self, with his family, on a grassy bank, to reflect what was now to 
bedone. It suddenly occurred to him how he had ventured to 
summon-the gnome the first time. ‘I will call the Spirit by his 
nick-name ; if it angers him he may beat and ill-treat me as much 
as he likes—he will probably answer to that name, at any rate ;’’ 
and he shouted with all his might, “‘ Riibezahl! Riibezahl !”’ 

His anxious wife implored him to be quiet, and tried to stop 
his mouth. He, however, would not be checked, but went on the 
more. Suddenly the youngest boy rushed to his mother, crying in 
terror— Oh, the black man !’’ Rejoicing, Veit asked, “‘ Where ?’’ 
“There he is, lurking behind yonder tree !’’ and all the children 
huddled up together, trembling with fear and crying bitterly. The 
father looked in the direction pointed out, but saw nothing. The 
child must have been mistaken: it was a mere shadow. Riibezahl 
did not, in fact, make his appearance; and call as much as Veit 
Pleased, it was all in vain. 

After waiting a considerable time, the family started on their 
way home, Veit walking downcast and silent along the broad high- 
toad. Presently a soft breeze arose from the forest among the trees, 
the slender birches bent their tops, the light foliage of the aspen 
trembled, the breeze increasing as it drew nearer, till the wind 
shook the far-spreading branches of the scarlet oak, driving withered 
leaves and tufts of grass before it, and whirling up from the road 
Y 
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small clouds of dust, much to the amusement of the children, who, 
forgetting all about Riibezahl, joyously chased and tried to seizg 
the leaves with which the boisterous wind was sporting. Along 
with the dried leaves a piece of paper was also blown across the 
road. It attracted the attention of the little ghost-seer, and he 
pursued it. However, when he tried to grasp at it, the wind 
raised it and carried it further, so that he could not reach it. He 
flung his hat at it, which, at length, covered it. As it was a nice 
sheet of white paper, and their economical father was accustomed 
to turn everything to account in his household, the boy took what 
he had found to him. When Veit unrolled the paper to see what 
it was, he discovered that it was the note of hand which he had 
written out for the Lord of the Mountains, torn nearly from the 
top to the bottom; and at the foot of the page was written— 
‘* PAID BY THANKS.” 


Veit was deeply affected when he read this, and he exclaimed, 
with exultation—“ Rejoice, dear wife and children, all of you 
rejoice! He has seen us, and heard our thanks! Our kind bene. 
factor, who, though invisible, was near-us, knows that Veit is an 
honest man. I have kept my word, and am now free. Let us 
return home with grateful hearts.”’ 

Both parents and children shed many tears of thankfulness; 
but when they reached their conveyance, as the wife was most 
anxious to pay her relations a visit, to shame her miserly cousins 
by the sight of her prosperity (for the husband’s account of their 
reception of him had stirred up her anger against them), they 
drove merrily down hill, and towards evening entered the village, 
and stopped at the same farm from which Veit, three years before, 
had been thrust forth. He knocked on this occasion with assur. 
ance, and asked for the master. A stranger made his appearance, 
who was no relation of theirs at all, from whom Veit learned the 
fate of his wife’s wealthy cousins. One had died, another was 
ruined, and a third had gone away, and there was not a trace left 
of any of them in the neighbourhood. : 

Veit and his whole family passed the night in the household of 
the hospitable stranger, then returned the following day to his own 
home and his many occupations. He increased in riches and pos- 
sessions, and continued an honest, well-behaved man all the days 
of his life, nor did he ever forget the generous aid he had received 
in time of need from the Magician of the Giant Mountains. 
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A VERY DESOLATE ISLAND. 


Ix the minds of most persons possessing an ordinary share of imagi- 
nation, the conception of a desolate island exists in a picture of a long 
carve of golden strand, within a circle of coral reef. The ripples 
breaking upon this golden strand are very gentle, and in their 
tenderness they merely kiss the beach, and then meekly retire, their 
mission accomplished. There appears a ridge of feathery palm.trees 
jn the background, in bold outline against the tropical sky, and 
a silver stream trickles down amongst the crags. 

Such a picture was probably in the mind of the young man who 
stood among the trees at Locksley Hall, threatening emigration. 
What a terrible portrait he draws of its desolation |— 


“Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag; 
Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, drops the trailer from the crag.” 


This is the ideal desolate island which suggests itself to most minds, 
A bright spot of endless calm, in the midst of a breathless sea, 
where persons who, by good fortune, are cast on its shores, invariably 
live with the utmost comfort, according to their own account, until, 
in an impulsive moment, they attract the attention of a passing 
sail, and return to the expensiveness of a civilised life, 

To no such scene of enchanting desolation will the reader be 
begged to follow us at present. In the description of our island of 
desolation, it will not be necessary to introduce a solitary palm- 
tree. 

Our trusty little band in South Africa had seen a good deal of 
palm-trees, and banian, and mimosa, and now, with our collection 
of horns of gemsbok and harte-beest about us, and our innumerable 
karosses safely stowed away, we only waited the arrival of the mail 
steamer to put an end to our vagabond life in this land at least. 

There were three of us in this condition. There was the cap. 
tain of our expedition, who looked after nothing of our arrangements, 
but bullied the second in command when anything went astray, and 
4s this happened on an average once an hour, the lieutenant’s life 
would doubtless have been a burden to him, only that he had an 

in position, whom he had the satisfaction of making, or, 
at any rate, trying to make, answer for all mistakes. I was gene. 
tally looked on as that inferior, and as the rank and file were com- 
posed of Kaffirs, who were always considered beneath the dignity 


of bullying, I was in a most disadvantageous position, and always 
at the point of mutiny. 
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In this inactive state we had remained for several days, writing 
elaborate diaries, touching up sketches, oiling the locks of rifles, 
and arranging skins, till at last the inaction of our life became ip. 
tolerable to each of us. There was a wonderful mountain aboye 
us, and we ascended it one day; there was a wonderful sand twenty 
miles away, and we traversed its breadth ; at last, as a final tri. 
umph of ennui, we even spent a day in the Colonial Parliament. 
House, so far were our resources reduced. 

At last, as I was wandering along the bay, I began to think 
what sort of a spot the low sandy island, which obstructed my sea. 
ward view, might be. We had heard that the name of it was Rob. 
bin Island, and we saw that it was about seven miles from the 
coast of the bay; butas to whether it was inhabited by another 
race of mankind than any we had yet known, or quite desolate, we 
were in ignorance. This much we, however, surmised, that it was 
not exactly the chosen abode.of the lotus-eaters ; it had not: pre. 
cisely that appearance which would cause an inhabitant to decline 
further communication with the outer world. 

I found my companions sitting in the short twilight on the 
Dutch raised pavement in front of our house, which stood in the 
centre of a grove of straggling trees, not far trom a lily-shadowed 
stream, much resorted to by washerwomen ; and when I had finished 
my cup of coffee, I entered upon the topic of the island. It was 
eageriy seized upon by our household ; but they were in quite as 
great ignorance as myself on the subject of its accessibility. In 
order to make ourselves enlightened, we sent a servant with a note 
to a trusty young colonist, to whose information we had frequent 
cause to be grateful, requesting him to drink coffee with us. In 
the meantime we resolved to visit the island, let his report be what 
it might; if no one had ever been on it, we determined to be the 
first to explore it. We were each what is called pig-headed. We 
made resolutions to do certain things without taking advice; we 
only would accept counsel as to how the things were to be done. 
And as we sat listening to the whistle of the large grasshopper, and 
watching the fire-flies glancing about the leaves, we secretly hoped 
the island had never been come to by the trader—that idea which 
has explored most places en earth. 

After our colonial friend had arrived, and drank his coffee, we told 
him we had determined visiting Robbin Island, and wished to know 
from him the proper means of doing so. 

‘* You intend going to the island, eh? Well, I wouldn’t advise 
you. What do you want to do there—eh ?”’ ; 

‘* Nothing, only to feel that we had been on it,’’ we told hm 
“« Was it so bad that no one had even landed on it ?”’ we asked. 

“Oh, hundreds have been on it, and are on it yet,’’ said he 
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« Many persons have found it uncommonly easy to get to, and some 
have even been induced to take up a permanent abode there. No; 
I shouldn’t advise you to go.”’ 

“ Has it inhabitants now—eh ?”’ 

“ Yes, it has,” and here the young man smiled enigmatically ; 
“bot they are not nice sort of people—they are not generally 
jooked on as of companionable natures.”’ 

We didn’t care about companionable natures, we told him; a 
race of men of uncompanionable natures was quite as interesting, 
or even more so, than one possessed of the most social gifts in the unt- 
verse. The beauties of philology of a race do not depend solely upon 
its social standing, we added, warmly, and then he smiled again. 

“Tt is not a nice language they have at Robbin Island; it is 
anything but nice, and it will not bear philological criticism,” said 
he; “ but if you are determined to go, I suppose you will go—eh ¢”’ 

This Valuable young man left us, promising to procure a passage 
in a small steamer, which he told us was in the habit of making the 
voyage tothe island. He also agreed to accompany us thither; but, 


as he went out, I noticed that strange smile upon his countenance, 
and I could not quite comprehend its meaning. 


The next evening he came to us with the pleasant tidings that 
he had obtained for all a free passage to the place we sought, and 
back to Capetown. He showed us our government-pass, a most 
elaborate piece of illumination. It appeared that, before he could 
obtain it, he was obliged to sign a document, giving in full the 
names and address of each of the party, stating whether married or 
single, if vaccinated, and the age next birthday. This interesting 
document our young friend had filled in most explicitly, though he 
had known us only a week ; and the record that a free passage was 
granted to Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Kobinson, the names he 
thought fit to assign to us, is probably still preserved in the archives 
of thecolony. He was a very valuable young man indeed. 

The next morning we drove into the town, and down to where 
the small steamer lay. As we approached the wharf, we were sur- 
prised at the number of the Malay population which appeared ; the 
ladies clad in their gaudiest shawls, and the gentlemen with their 
. Most conical and widest-brimmed hats ; each lady bearing at least 
two of her offspring. On making inquiry, I learned that the day 
was a holiday with the Malays, and on getting aboard the screw- 
steamer, “‘ Gnu, twenty-five tons, forty passengers only,” I found 
that about sixty of the interesting race had come to the intention 
of taking their “ ‘oliday outings ’’ as our fellow-passengers. We 
looked somewhat ungratefully at our valuable friend, but he only 


=" as he had done the evening hefore. We did not like his 
e. } 
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The steamer had got accommodation for perhaps twenty white 
men, or forty coloured, as the latter bear packing with perfect good. 
humour ; but before we had left the land, there were ninety Malays 
aboard, and five white men ; ive, for in addition to our party of four, 
the commander of this craft had at one time been white ; now, 
however, his complexion was quite as dark as that of a Malay, but 
from his mode of requesting his passengers to keep at a distance 
from the wheel, his nationality was recognised. 

When the gunwale of the steamer was unpleasantly close to the 
edge of the water, the cable was loosed, and we glided off, leaving 
an interesting group of Malays and coolies exhibiting every sign 
of disappointment at being obliged to remain on shore. It wasa 
day of tropical heat ; the water was without a ripple, and the sky 
of perfect blue. As we steamed into the beautiful bay, with the 
light breeze upon our faces, made by our own motion, we felt that, 
in spite of our cargo, and that ominous smile of our friend} Robbin 
Island was worth the trouble of such a voyage. This was my 
thought as I looked back at the flat-ridged mountain that was 9% 
sharply outlined against the background of blue ; and if « coloured 
lady, who was the nursing-mother of two naked and carefully 
anointed children, could only have been persuaded that it was im- 
possible they could gain materially from the fact of being held close 
under my nose, I might have been able to appreciate the scene; 
but she was quite unconscious of the fact that they did not produce 
an effect exactly similar to that of spring violets upon an European, 
and the little cherub continued making lunges, with the view of 
touching my face, till I was in an agony. I think I should be able 
to know those children again blindfolded. 

My friends, I saw, were in an unusually bad position on deck. 
They were standing just between two lines of mothers, and each had 
out his handkerchief, which he held before his face. I could well 
understand that sense which induced them to believe it possible to 
strain the atmosphere. But our guide seemed not to mind the 
terrible odour in the least. 

‘* How wonderfully calm it is—eh?”’ he remarked, blandly. 

‘* Yes,” said our captain, ‘it is an awful calm. You don't 
happen to have a scent-bottle about you ?” 

The fact was we had never before experienced the overpowering 
presence of a genuine bouquet d’ Afrique, in all its native purity ; if 
only a few Hottentots, and a sprinkling of Zulus, hal been amongst | 
our Malay cargo, the nosegay would have been complete. Cer- 
tainly, here were 


“ Perfumes and odours of a coast unknown 
Unto the souls of furthest wandering ;” 
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and as we approached the island, we seemed to be able to perceive 
a variation in the atmosphere ; such a perception is mentioned by 
Diodorus as being experienced by sailors off the coast of Spain ; and 
Milton’s lines show a knowledge of the existence of the same 
effect :— 
—— “ At sea North-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest, . . . 

Cheered with the grateful smell old ocean smiles.” 


Though we did not exactly fancy from the grateful smell that we 


' were approaching Araby the Blest, still, the change in the atmo- 


sphere was apparent. 

After an hour and a half of the endurance of this essence of 
milleflewrs, the steamer’s engines stopped, and, as it swung round, 
we could clearly see the form of Robbin Island, about a hundred 

sdistant. It seemed to be nothing more than a low sand. 
bank, perfectly barren, with a pile of rocks at one point. The 
curve of the shore was very wide, so as to afford no shelter as a 
bay. We learned that it is impossible for a boat drawing even as 
few feet of water as our steamer, to approach nearer than some 
hundreds of yards, owing to the extremely gradual slope of the 
strand. There are, however, moorings laid down which somewhat 
decrease the discomfort of the ‘‘ port.”’ 

In about half an hour the steamer was moored, and as we had 
struggled to the taffrail, and so enjoyed the view over the water, 
we perceived a large floating box lumbering towards us, propelled 
by means of a stout rope, which stretched from the shore to the 
moorings, and being passed over the bow of the square craft, and 
hauled by boatmen, brought it alongside. Immediately there was 
a heeling over of the steamer, and we heard the commander’s voice 
appealing to the passengers, in his own effective way, to keep back. 
Of course they kept back, all but about seventy, who tumbled into 
the box, and speedily filled it. We politely kept ourselves in the 
background, with a hope that that the box might be so full as to 
necessitate a second passage for ourselves alone; but we were 
quickly made acquainted with the wonderful capacity of such a 
craft as lay alongside; the squareness of the build was certainly 
very advantageous to passenger traffic, and the absence of seats 
materially added to its accommodation. It would be difficult to 
estimate the number of persons whom it would float, or calculate 
its sinking strain. 

‘‘ Any one else for the shore?’ shouted the commander, and 

h we did not like the use of his “ else,” we came forward, 
and mildly expressed our willingness to remain in the steamer till 
the first load should be discharged, and not mind the delay in the 
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least. With the most confident smile, he assured us the boat wag 
not nearly full, and that it was impossible it could come back for 
us. Certainly, as I saw the state of the boat, I well believed that 
he might be right as to its ever returning. From the commander's 
mode of expressing himself, we made up our minds to descend, Ag 
we were in the act of doing so, our sandwich-bags were demanded 
from us; such an unreasonable proceeding was sharply resisted by 
us, but, by the advice of our guide, we delivered them, promising 
to expose the outrage, a resclution which we trust we have now 
adhered to, We then had the satisfaction of seeing our neat bags 
laid among the provisions of the Malays in another craft, which was 
a genuine boat, and drawn ashore before our own started. 

My descent was greeted with a sweet smile from the lady who 
had been my close compagne de voyage, and again the babes were 
under my nose. Thus we were drawn towards land. 

When within twenty or thirty yards of the shelving beach, we 
noticed a large number of the inhabitants of this desolate island, 
Some of the male portion were very neatly clad in canvas jackets, 
not made very close-fitting, and with trousers of the same material, 
The uniformity of idea in this simple matter struck us as emanating 
from a single mind, whose suggestion the wearers had agreed to fol. 
low, and though not very picturesque, there undoubtedly was the 
charm of simplicity about the costume. 

When our craft came to a sudden stop, we were amazed to see 
all of these canvas-clad people walk leisurely into the water in one 
direction. I expected that a panic would have taken possession of 
our passengers, but they seemed to accept this excessive form of 
hospitality from the natives as a matter of course. In ignorance, 
I asked our guide who the men were. 

**Oh,”” said he, “ these are one of the races inhabiting the 
island. They are not true natives, only emigrants. Observe the 
arithmetical animus of this people; it is, in fact, their peculiarity. 
The number on each man’s arm quite does away with the encum- 
brance of a name. Put that down in your philological notes.” 

Then the truth flashed across my mind. These were convicts. 

They advanced quietly, without any show of resistance on the 
part of the boatmen; and | was still more astonished to see them 
come alongside and return, each bearing a passenger on his back, 
the water not being deeper than to their waists. As many as twenty 
were in the water at a time, and a more grotesque sight I could not 
imagine; that was how I thought at first, bnt when I saw a dis- 
gusting lump of black flesh, mount with a grin on the shoulders of 
a white man, I felt the brutality of the convict’s punishment. 
Whoever the inventor of this mode of reforming a criminal may have 
been, he is undoubtedly worthy of being placed in the niche beside 
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the constructor of the thumb-screw ; alas! that such names should 
not be handed down to posterity, but that an ungrateful nation 
should defraud them of all the honour they merit. 

In a few minutes I had the satisfaction of seeing the mother of 
the two babes proceeding ashore, mounted on a chair with four 
handles, and carried on the principle of an Indian sedan. As I 
looked at the smiling face of the figure, I could not help calling 
to mind one of the sculptures brought from Nineveh, ‘* Bearing an 
Idol,” it is called. On looking out for her twirs, I saw them 
being carried, one on each arm, of an interesting convict. It was 
a most pathetic scene. There was the mother on her high seat 
going before, and here her offspring, innocent of all guile (espe. 
cially the insidious cunning of soap and water), smiling in the face 
of the strong man, who carried them quite tenderly. I watched 
them, and wondered what were the man’s thoughts as he walked 
through the shallow water. Did he think of the time when he was 
like one of these in form? Did he think of those children of his 
own who were, perhaps, at home in the midst of some thronged 
town, not dreaming that their father was here, under that pure blue 
sky, surrounded by strange faces, and compelled to be the servant 
of degradation? I watched him, and as he returned, I respected 
him for having controlled his feelings, for there was no tear on his 
bronzed cheek as he turned round to receive my weight. Then, as 
he bore me to land, I began to think what crime he had committed, 
to be compelled to bear its burden in such a literal way. Surely no 
man who could show such tenderness in carrying in his arms 
another's children, could have been guilty of a gigantic sin against 
his country’s laws ? No, his crime was undoubtedly a light one. 
Most probably he had been defendant in a case of breach of promise, 
and having had no money to meet the damages he had come to this. 
This—having the collar of his jacket grasped tightly, though not 
unkindly, and having his ribs pressed by a pair of clinging knees. 

When we were half way through the water, I felt constrained 
to speak to my bearer, so I said— 

“T think I could say you area father, my man. You carried 
those children as if you had been a nurse.”’ 

‘* Aye, I’ve been told that I was a father before now, sir, ‘and 
maybe they were right, too. I don’t know, I’m sure; but if your 
honour could spare us a bit of tobacco, I’d feel evermore obliged. 
Your honour mustn’t give it into my hand, but if you could put it 
2 sa breast of my jacket, none of them ashore would be the 

My sentimentality got a severe shock; but I managed, after 
some difficulty, to get three cigars, and a package of tobacco, out 
of my pocket, which I put underneath his hat. 
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“ All right, sir; I feel them, they’re all safe, and I’m obliged 
to you, sir. The last gent I brought ashore, I asks him if he hada 
bit for a poor fellow, and, says he, ‘ No, my man, but I’ve some. 
thing better; ’ere’s a tract for you to read, which’ll ought to tum 
you from the herror of your ways.’ I’m sorry for it, sir, but} that 
there gent got his feet wet before he landed. We met with a hac. 
cident, sir. Thank you, sir!’ 

I was landed by the side of sixty or seventy fellow-passengers, 
and my bearer returned to the boat. Farewell, F, 129! if I do not 
see thee again, I can only hope that thy burdens may be light in 
future, and that thy ticket may come speedily. 

These convicts, I heard, are not without a certain sense of hu. 
mour in their nature, which years of servitude have failed to 
stamp out. It is not unfrequently the case that, on a hot day, 
one of them loses his balance when in the act of conveying a well. 
dressed person ashore. On such an occasion, the appreciation of 
the humorous side of the accident is very general amongst them 
all. 

When I recovered those of my party, I found all but our blasé 
colonist in anything but a good humour. They did not like the 
mode of transmission from the boat to the shore, and were express- 
ing themselves freely on the subject. But they were interrupted 
by our guide, who said that unless we went at once and entered a 
claim for our bags, we would most likely never see them again. 
But where were they ? we asked. 

‘* At the Custom-House, of course,’”’ said he; so we hurried off 
to that building, which we found to be a low wooden hut, without 
a chair, or a table, or anything official. The only thing it con. 
tained by way of furniture was a floor, and on this was piled all 
the luggage that the boat had brought from the steamer. In a 
truly British rage, my friends entered, and, despite the shouts of 
the collector of customs, who was engaged in compressing the heap 
of things into as small a space as possible, our bags were released 
and borne off in triumph. 

‘This is a terrible place,”’ said one; ‘ nothing but convicts 
and Malays !”’ 

“ Ah,” said our guide, “‘ you would come, you know. But 
there are other inhabitants—let us come along, and try if we can’t 
see them.” 

We had just passed a few miserable houses in trying to find 
way the Malay excursionists had not altogether monopolised, when 
we noticed some half-naked blacks approaching us. 

‘‘ Here are some of the principal people,” said our guide. 
‘** These,’’ he continued, in an explanatory way—‘‘ these are 


lepers.’’ 
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The hideousness of the wretches who limped up to us with 
extended hands, was beyond idea; no visionary ghoul could ex- 
ceed them in horror of appearance, and while our souls sickened 
at beholdmg such masses of unburied corpses, we were surrounded 
with others even more revolting. Women and men exhibiting their 
horrors with a view of exciting our charity. To particularise a 
portion of the devastation of their curse would be beyond my 
power. For days and nights the terrible remembrance of their 
appearance, haunted me; and for the moment I stood in their 
midst, I seemed to be surrounded by demons. The pictures of 
the Christian Pilgrim passing through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, with hundreds of fantastic creatures staring at him with 
white eyes, gibbering before him with lean claws, and mocking 
him as he passed, came before me, and my heart sickened. I shut 
my eyes, and giving the nearest some money—all I had—and my 
friends doing the same, we rushed off, not caring where we went, 
only to be out of the presence of the unfortunate wretches who 
had once been men with whole limbs and unmutilated features. 

“ Terrible!’ said I. ‘‘ The desolation of this place is com- 
plete—nothing could increase it. Convicts and lepers !”’ 

“You are mistaken,’’ said one colonist. ‘* You have not 
seen all yet; you bave not been at the lunatic asylum; but I can 
bring you there.’’ 

This was more than we could bear. We looked at him for an 
instant, then rushed madly away. 

Robbin Island is the Gehenna of Capetown. Anything that 
perishes of a disease is sent there to be buried; anything that is 
vile or loathsome, is shipped thither, whether of man or beast, 
and the soil being of such a sandy nature, offers every facility for 
hiding them out of sight. The lepers, the lunatics, and the con- 
victs, are sent here to be forgotten. 

As we walked to the strand through the thick, coarse grass, 
we saw a number of rabbits hurrying about ; we afterwards heard 
that a good day’s shooting may be had amongst them, and also 
that several kinds of wild-fowl may be found in the neighbour- 
hood. The long mounds of sand, thickly overspread with this 
coarse grass, is certainly very favourable to the breeding of rabbits ; 
but the animal which we were under the impression would be most 
at home here was the hyena. A more enticing habitat we could 
not conceive for that animal. 

At last we were by the sea, looking out and out to the faint 
horizon-thread of the distance that was drawn between the faint 
blue of the hot sky, and the dark blue of the calm waters. There 
was hardly a breath in the air, it was sultry and lurid, but the 
Sea seemed to be breathing of itself before our faces, and we felt 
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cool in watching its heavy, languid motion. What a splendid 
sea-view that was! and all without a sound of life. We looked 
along the brown borders of the rocky land towards the south; we 
could not hear the sound of the sway of the ocean-tide againet 
that coast; we could only see the white thread of foam it left 
clinging around the feet of the cliffs. From the calm blue an 
occasional black head of a seal would rise, and after remaining 
on the surface for awhile, sink gradually with a plash. At our 
feet the ripples crept among shining lines of beautifully-moulded 
shells and round pebbles, and a line of delicate, leaf-like sea-weed, 
was spread upon grey sand. Then behind us, where the tawny 
growth of grassy plants surrounded the square stones, thousands 
of gorgeous lizards played with the sun glancing upon their po. 
lished armour. Surely it was a fair scene, with the bright light 
dazzling our eyes at everything we looked upon save the calmness 
of the sea. But we lay there, with our loose shirts open, and our 
brown faces shaded, without a word, for our minds were quite full 
of what we had just seen on the side of the island that was in. 
habited. We felt that it needed more than a sight of the passion. 
less sea, and the far uninhabited coasts, to obliterate the recollec. 
tion of what we had passed. 

** Here is about the proper place to punish our sandwiches,” 
remarked our young Cape friend ; and without any sign of having 
been affected by all he had gone through with us. he commenced 
lunch. We could not even look at him, but wondered if we should 
ever be able to eat anything again. 

Leaving our bags beside him, we had a bathe, which went a 
good way towards restoring our natural spirits; then the captain of 
our African expedition gathered some particular stones relating to 
the volcanic origin of the island, or, indeed, they may have been to 
prove its non-voleanic origin. I, mindful of home, collected leaf- 
seaweed and shells ; and our lieutenant so far recovered himself as 
to be able to smoke a pipe. 

Towards the afternoon, we went up to the light-house, and 
found the keeper to be a native of a sea-port town some of our 
party were well acquainted with. He had left his home thirty- 
five years before, and per varios causus, per tot deseriminina rerum, 
he had only arrived at this. We remained for more than an hour 
talking with him, and found that he considered himself the chief 
person in the island. He inhabits a most comfortable house be- 
side his light-house, and as he has a wife and children, his loneli- 
ness has not become oppressive. We left him, knowing, of course, 
we should never see him again; however, we felt that we could 


subdue our emotion at the thought that we should never be on this 
island. 
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Then down again to the thronged beach, and into the oblong 


















































Ked box once more, and as we stood on the deck of the “ Gnu,” we 

we felt that we had not really seen a great deal. 

inst | ‘Surely, to spy out the nakedness of the land are ye come,”’ 

left said our smiling guide. | 

an ‘« And we have seen it,’’ said one of us, bitterly. ' 

ing “Oh, you would go,” he replied. ‘' You had made up your | 

our minds, I knew, when you began to talk of philology; nothing that 

ded I could have said would have had any effect on you.”’ 

ed, We were silent, and in that silence we were borne to the I; 

my | wharf. 

nds On getting to our house among the trees, I made a rush for 

po. a towel, then bidding a servant search out a fresh suit of clothes 

vht for me, I ran down to the little river, and soon had my head under 

O88 water, trying to wash away all dust, and sand, and recollection of 

our this desolate place. i 

ull Walking up the sandy avenue to our house, half an hour after- 

in. wards, I discovered that my appetite was not so very sensitive as i 

on. I had believed it would be as I sat on the strand after parting | 

ec. with my sandwiches. I felt that it would not be utterly impos. i 
sible for me to eat a satisfactory dinner during the course of !. 

a" the evening ; but on getting into the house, I found my com. ji 

ing panions with their coats off, working among their boxes. | 

ced “ What’s the matter?’ I asked. ‘* Is dinner not ready ?”’ it 

ald ‘ Nothing particular is the matter,’ they answered, without , 


looking up, ‘‘ only the mail is arrived, and sails for home to- 
L a morrow.” 


of The next evening we stood on the deck of the steamer as it 
to passed out of the bay, carrying us from the land where we had 
to spent such a life of vagabondising, sleeping one night under the 
at. roof of a hospitable Boér, and another in a hammock slung be. 
as tween two tall trees, with a curtain of large feathery leaves ; 

drinking now of the wine of a benevolent vineyard-holder, and 
nd again being rejoiced to discover the deep spoor of a river-horse 
yur filled with water. The rich, short twilight, lay upon the distant | 
ty. shore, making it faint like the dim land of a dream, and when a 
m, the stars had come out from the darkened azure, it was indeed at 
yur nothing more to us than the land of a dream—a dream of rivers . 
ief made shadowy by the splendid water-lily, of woods of silent trees, [ 
he. and leaves shaken by the flight of brilliant birds ; of tracts where 4 
shi. the large melon flourishes, and the long thick grass grows, and the Bs 
2e, swilt antelope bounds ; a dream full of rich, strange calmness, from | 
ild the sti!l earth to the dim blue heaven. 


F. Franxkrort Moore. 













The Widow and the Wife. 


THE WIDOW AND THE WIFE. 


(A CONTRAST.) 
I. 


GRIEVE not so much, nay weep no more, 
For him thou made’st an idol here ; 

He’s gone a little while before, 
And watches o’er thee from that sphere 

That brighter sphere—where angels dwell 
With happy spirits now set free : 

That one thou loved’st knows full well, 
Such love is like eternity! 

Now brighter hopes thou may’st renew, 
For earthly love that’s pure ne’er dies ; 

And though a loved form’s lost to view, 
His spirit lives beyond the skies. 


II, 


A sadder picture “ ower true,’’ 
A woman gifted to enjoy 
Life’s richest blessings, but in lieu 
Most direful wrongs her life destroy. 
Less grievous from a love to part 
Than live a loveless, joyless life : 
Ah, chilling thought! Ah, lonely heart 
Of her with only name of Wife. 
*Tis true! and sadly be it said, 
She walks her weary way in grief; 
Dead hopes, dead joys—all life seems dead— 
Gob’s LOVE ALONE CAN BRING RELIEF ! 
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CHAPTER XXYVII. 
A LAST MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Crciv’s illness was a very wearing one to himself and his friends, 
Of course the chief part of the nursing devolved upon Lucy, but 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick also spent hours beside his bed. She was roused 
out of herself by the demand on her sympathy, and the tender 
claim she acknowledged the sick man to have on her for Geraldine’s 
sake, hallowed, if it increased, her anxiety and care for him. 

The rheumatic fever lasted throughout the months of December 
and January. The severe pain abated towards the middle of 
January, but great prostration remained, and Cecil’s hours seemed 
to be numbered. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick occasionally found his way to the sick room for 
five minutes or so: he and his guest were no longer enemies, in- 
deed, but they had so little to say to one another that the visit 
was seldom prolonged. 

Poor Mr. Fitzpatrick’s untamed temper had much to answer 
for. It had been his rock ahead through life: he owed to it that 
hardly any human being really loved him, or looked upon him as a 
friend. 

Mr. Oliver was the visitor Cecil most liked to see. Lucy used 
to leave them alone together, feeling sure that her dear pastor 
would best prepare the invalid for the solemn change awaiting him. 
And while Mr. Oliver ‘‘ reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come,”’ Cecil at first trembled, but, by degrees, suffered 
- good clergyman to lead him to the Cross, and there his burden 

ell. 

James came over to Finn Hill, also, but he had his own sorrows, 
poor-fellow! The severe winter was trying Fenellasadly. Instead of 
losing her cough and getting stronger, she was gradually, but 
surely, pining away as the days lengthened. She was in so critical 
acondition at the time of Cecil’s return, that James and Lucy 
agreed to conceal the whole affair from her through fear of startling 
and agitating her. Circumstances, however, had soon made it 
necessary to disclose it to her. 

In order to explain what these circumstances were, we must go 
back in our story to a fortnight after Lucy’s discovery, and, con- 
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sequently, one month from the date of the sad quarrel at the 
Vicarage, so deeply repented of by two of the party. 

It was natural that James should be extremely interested jp 
Cecil’s reappearance, and that he should like to talk it over with 
Lucy on the occasion of her stolen visits to Fenella ; besides, he 
could help in various little ways. 

One afternoon she left her mother and Hannah watching Ceci], 
and drove over to the Vicarage. She had to tell James the doctor's 
opinion of Cecil, and to consult him about some business relati 
to him, so she got off the car on the avenue, at the side of which 
James was energetically chopping wood. He threw down his 
hatchet, put on his coat, and paced with Lucy up and down the 
straight path in full view of the windows, both so intent upon their 
new topic of sorrowful, and almost romantic interest, that they for. 
got time. 

“T must go to Fenella, now,”’ said Lucy, at length. 

‘No, no, stay!’’ cried James, holding her arm more firmly; 
“stay with me. I want to know how he gets on with your father, 
and what answer has been received from Desert. I have a hundred 
things to say to you: you know we have been living in a whirl the 
last fortnuight.”’ 

_ “So we have! Ever since I sent you that frantic note the day 
I found Cecil. The shock was something surprising, and I felt all 
unstrung. I relieved myself by writing that mandate for your pre. 
sence, feeling that you could help us in some way or other.’’ 

‘‘Tam glad,’’ observed James, ‘‘ that we agreed to hide the 
whole affair from Fenella; it is more necessary than ever to keep 
her perfectly quiet. One more turn, Lucy.”’ 

‘No, indeed, James, you most inconsistent of men! There is 
Fenella at the window, wondering what keeps me from her. I was 
to cut out Claude’s pelise, and then to read to her, and she is 
naturally a little vexed that I have not kept my word. Is that the 
way to keep her perfectly quiet ?”’ 

“YT know you think me a selfish wretch,’’ laughed James: 
stay to lecture me.”’ 

‘*Not so! I leave your conscience to lecture you,’’ and she 
hastened to the house. 

Fenella received her very coldly, and it was some time ere she 
would answer her kind inquiries, except in monosyllables. But her 
affection, blended with tact, thawed her so far that she put her 
arriére pensée into words. 

“What secret have you and James between you? You walked 
up and down the avenue for half-an-hour, talking most intently.” 

She tried to speak calmly, but could not quite hide the jealous 
pique that tortured her. 
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«Only a little business, dear Fenella,”’ replied Lucy, colouring 
a little, but speaking very gently. 

‘‘ Tt must be important business, for it kept you consulting to- 
gether for an age in the dining-room, yesterday. I heard your 
yoices going from my solitary sofa, and I confess I thought you 
might just as well have talked up here. You cannot have any 
secrets between you that I ought not to share,’’ concluded she, 
suspiciously. , 

‘We have a secret, Fenella, which we concealed from you out © 
of kindness: we feared to startle or disturb you, but it is best to 
tell you now,”’ and she told the story already known to the reader. 

It was Fenella’s turn to blush. She tried to apologise for her 
ynreasonable pique, but Lucy, clasping her to her heart, stopped 
her excuses. 

“You see how all this must necessarily engross me, darling ; but 
you will believe in me always, and trust my love when I seem to 
neglect you, for, indeed, I do love you. But my duty will keep me 
a great deal beside that dying bed. You know Cecil was my 
Geraldine’s beloved. She loved me, poor Geraldine! I have no 
one to love me as well, now !”’ 

‘‘ James and I,”’ began Fenella, but she stopped in confusion. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Lucy, quickly—‘‘ yes, I know you both care for 
me more than I deserve. I hope you don’t miss Gerald very much ; 
He is well and happy, and grandmamma Fitzpatrick takes won- 
derful care of him. He sends you this picture, and this attempt at 
a feather fan: he was very busy manufacturing it all yesterday 
evening.”’ 

‘‘Lucy, dear, I am glad to think you love him so well. He 
will need your kindness, for he is going to lose his mother,’’ and 
turning her yet lovely face towards the wall, she wept tears of self- 
pity. What could Lucy say? She reminded her that soft spring 
weather might take away her cough, and then careful nursing 
would get up her strength; but she knew that many bleak cold 
days would assuredly come first. 

_“T told Fenella, James,” said Lucy, as she was leaving the 
Vicarage. ‘‘It was best to do so, and we can talk about Cecil 
before her in future. Our long conferences had very naturally led 
her to suspect that we had a secret. Then, you wish me to send 
Dr. Marshall on here after he has seen Cecil? He will probably 
leave Derry by the first train to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes,”’ sighed James, ‘‘ it will be best. I know Atkins wants 
further advice for her. Do you think her so very il], Lucy ?”’ 

She looked away from him, feeling intensely for him, and utterly 
unable to dash his hopes. His sanguine nature was not apt to see 
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sorrow in the distance, but Lucy saw the bereavement drawing g 
little nearer to him each day. 

It was a fearful winter—worse than most Donegal winters— ip, 
tensely cold and damp by turns. Both the patients sank, but Cecil 
was the first to go. When bleak, ungenial February came in, he 
gave up the hopeless struggle with death, and set out for happier 
regions. 

He had not much pain at the end of his life, only excessive 
exhaustion, left by the sharp suffering of the rheumatic fever. Mrs, 
Fitzpatrick and Lucy, Mr. Oliver and Mary, were all with him at 
the last. Lucy felt there was no need for her to grieve intensely; 
she had done her duty by him to the utmost, and his death left her 
free to devote all her time and care to another death-bed, where, in. 
deed, her affections centered. 

Ah, could her prayers—her tears, but restore Fenella to health, 
and spare James the cruel agony that was striding to meet him! 
Ah, the pain it cost her to note his careworn face—his dejected 
step! Even he, sanguine though he was, began to lose heart 
about Fenella. 

It was the day of Cecil’s funeral, and they were laying him, 
according to his expressed wish, beside Geraldine, in Ballyshandra 
churchyard. Mr. John Sinclair was come from Desert to show his 
kinsman the last mark of respect. 

Lucy left Finn Hill, immediately after the procession set forth, 
on her way to the Vicarage. There were parts of the mountain 
road from which a wide extent of country could be seen, so Lucy 
watched the funeral winding along the Ballyshandra by-ways— 
now across a bog, now skirting a reedy tarn. She could recognise 
the vehicle of each kind neighbour who escorted Cecil on his last 
earthly journey. But still her thoughts went another way so often 
as another turn in the road hid that long procession. 

Fenella was dying. This was the thought which shut out all 
others. It was only yesterday Dr. Atkins confessed he had no 
longer any hope of saving her life. Mrs. Elton was beside her 
daughter’s bedside when Lucy entered: she rose from her post, 
shaking her head sorrowfully, and went away that the friends might 
have their talk undisturbed. The friends? Yes, firm, honest friends, 
now, as they had been since a few months after Fenella’s marriage, 
until that unhappy time when a jealous mania seemed on the point 
of separating them. But the delusion had vanished, and Fenella 
now trusted Lucy with her whole heart. 

“You are kind and good to me to-day, dearest,’’ said she, 
stretching out her tiny, thin hand, which showed her condition eve 
more plainly than the vivid spot on either cheek, or her too brilliant 
eyes. “ Had the funeral long set out when you left !”’ 
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«¢ About half-an-hour. Mary Oliver is going to spend the day 
with mamma, so I took the opportunity of coming to you.” 

“Tell me who are gone to Ballyshandra, Lucy: your father, of 
course, and I suppose Mr. O’Hara and Tom, as well as James and 
Mr. Oliver ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, and Dr. Atkins, Lionel Drummond, McFrederic, 
and nearly all the other farmers in the district.”’ 

“They will take me there soon, Lucy. Poor James won't. be- 
lieve it ;—it will be the harder for him when it comes.’’ 

“ My darling, I shall not be so insincere as to contradict you. 
I fear, oh, I fear you are right, and we must lose you.”’ 

“The children, Lucy! It seemed at first as if I could not sub- 
mit to leave them. But even I do not care for them very much 
more than you do: it comforts me unspeakably to think how well 
you love them. I leave them a legacy to you.” 

‘‘Thank you, dearest! they are a very precious trust. I pro- 
mise to make them my first object in life after mamma ; and every 
moment she can spare me shall be given to them.”’ 

“Lucy, if James should ever ask you to take my place here, 
you will consent ?’’ She turned slightly away from Lucy as she 
spoke, and seemed to force herself to utter the words. 

They acted like an electric shock upon Lucy, causing her to 
start convulsively, and cover her face with her hands. There was a 
breathless silence for several minutes, and then she attempted to 
answer, but in a changed, husky voice. 

“Oh, Fenella—he will never~never! Pray, pray dismiss that 
thought.” 

“Be calm, dear, and hear me to the end. You know that I 
was so foolish and wicked as to be jealous of his great respect and 
affection for you: but all that has long been over. James needs 
affection and companionship, and I hope he will marry again. He 
could not live alone, and, indeed, I could not bear to think of his 
growing old, a sad, solitary man. I am selfish here, too! He will 
be sure to give my boys a mother some time or other, and I want 
you to be that mother.”’ 

“Oh, Fenella!’’ cried Lucy, choking with sobs, ‘‘ he will never 
think of marrying again : James is not one to love again—no fear of 
his forgetting you. I can be a mother to the dear children as I 
am.”’ 

“T did not wish to grieve you so, Lucy. At least, make no reso- 
lutions upon the subject ; but if James should ask you to be their 
mother, years, or even months hence, remember that it is my wish 
you should consent. I know he will be heartbroken for a time, 
but you and he loved one another once, and may again.” 

“Not true love Fenella: he only loved you,” stammered Lucy. 
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There was a pause. Fenella possessed herself of Lucy’s hand 
and pressed her burning cheek against it, glancing up at her wist. 
. fully every now and then. As for Lucy, emotions too strong fo 
words half-suffocated her, and she was unable to utter a single 
syllable. 

“ James loved you before he saw me, and you returned his 
love,’ resumed Fenella: “it is wonderful how clear-sighted the 
approach of death makes one! Many things that were dim to me 
in former days have come out quite distinctly since I have beep . 
lying on this bed.”’ 

‘*T cannot deny that I cared for James in those far-off days— 
years and years ayo, Fenella. There was a fire on the hearth, but 
it went out, and left only cold, grey ashes.”’ 

‘*Tt might yet be rekindled,’”’ said Fenella, adopting Lucy's 
simile with the faintest smile, ‘and if it ever is, recollect that you 
will both have my best blessing. Don’t cry so piteously, Lucy. | 
see you are crying for me, and I am happy. God bless dear Mr, 
Oliver for the comfort he has been to me. He helped to drive away 
my last doubts and fears. 1 have been an unusually happy, for. 
tunate woman. Only think of it! Marrying in early youth the 
man I loved: my children so lovely and promising: my life un. 
clouded by any sorrow; a faithful sister and friend to help me: not 
much sickness even, until this last year! But I am not unwilling 
to leave all this—I feel there is something in the other life much 
better than this earthly joy of mine: something sweeter than my 
husband’s love—dearer than my little children’s kisses. That 
something greater than human speech or human thought seems to 
grow clearer to me every day.”’ 

Lucy’s heart gave a joyous bound as she listened. Here was 
the woman she used to call shallow, possessed of a secret almost un- 
imagined by her as yet. A light had of late come into Fenella’s 
brown velvet eyes, making them far more beautiful than they ever 
were in her brilliant youth. Blessings on Mr. Oliver, indeed, for 
having helped to kindle those heavenly desires ! 

It could not be expected that the invalid would always be 
cheerful. It was in the nature of her disease that she should be 
depressed and low at times. On these occasions she was over 
whelmed with remorse, accusing herself of not having made her 
husband as happy as she might have done ; of having been exacting 
and irritable. It was then her friend’s part to soothe her; 
remind her of James’s entire devotion to her, and his agony at the 
thought of losing her. 

Cecil had left Lucy four hundred a-year, so that she was n0¥ 
quite an heiress—a very rich woman, indeed, in the eyes of Bally- 
shandra: they all declared it could not be in better hands. Whether 
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their congratulations were entirely disinterested or not, we leave it 
to the reader to decide. 

Her first year’s income went at once. Shespent it in liquidating 
some of the debts that had been hanging round James’s neck ever 
since his marriage. The creditors were getting impatient, and poor 
Fenella was fretted terribly because James could not pay them ; 
besides, some officious person had lately taken the trouble of going 
to the bishop, and complaining of Mr. Galbraith’s ruinous extrava- 

ce, a proceeding that resulted in bringing James a serious 
though kindly-intended episcopal lecture. The bishop had rather 
aliking for James, whoyif not the most solid, was decidedly the 
most brilliant clergyman in the diocese, and his warning was really 
couched in friendly terms. James did not know he had a single 
enemy, and puzzled exceedingly who might have been his accuser : 
but somehow the whole affair got noised through the parish, and it 
may be imagined how it annoyed Mr. Oliver, and grieved James 
and Fenella, and Lucy, of course, through them. The organ, 
lectern, and reredos were likely to cost James pretty dear. 

About a week after Fenella had tearfully confided the an- 
noyance to Lucy, the latter entered her sick room with a blither 
face than usual, and laid several receipted bills on the cover- 
let, within reach of her hands, stipulating that Fenella should 
present them to her husband, and that neither should attempt to 
thank her. 

Fene!la was delighted : her strength and spirits revived wonder- 
fully for some days after, so much so that sanguine hopes were 
entertained of her ultimate recovery; but March winds came and 
roughly blighted the dawning hope. Mrs. Elton, James, and Lucy 
were almost always in her room towards the end. How they strove, 
for her dear sake, to be not merely tranquil, but even cheerful, can 
hardly be described. Warm human love accompanied her as far 
as human love may go; and then her husband yielded her up to 
the Divine love, now much dearer to her, as well as much deeper 
and stronger than his own. 

_ Methinks our tale has been somewhat sad, yet naturally so, 
Since it claims to be a true picture of human life; but we will not 
increase its sadness by lingering over Fenella’s death-bed. 

_ All was over. Mrs. Elton, worn out with grief and long watch- 
ing, lay on nurse’s bed with baby upon her arm. He was laugh- 
ing and rubbing the tears off her cheeks with his chubby fingers. 
He made plenty of noise, though he was the only child in the 
nursery. ‘The other four were at Finn Hill. 

They had been brought over by Mrs. Fitzpatrick the day before 
to receive their mother’s blessing. Fenella kissed each child ten- 
derly, and said to Lucy, who stood close to her pillow— 
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‘¢ You will be a better, wiser mother, and not less tender thay 
I should have been: they are my legacy to you—all five—ro, 
member.”’ 

Lucy alone caught the words : they tried her calmness severely ; 
gladly—gladly, would she have given up her own life could it have 
saved Fenella’s. The words recurred to her as she reverently 
entered the shaded room to satisfy herself that the only service. 
Fenella now needed had been duly rendered. ’ 

She drew down the white covering, and gazed at the lovely face 
—so lovely still, in spite of months of sickness: the black folds of 
her thick hair resting on a brow and cheek, like creamy marble, and 
alas! as cold! How she had once hated that perfect beauty—how 
fiercely jealous had she been of its powerful sway! How hardly 
and cruelly had she judged Fenella in her secret heart! No softer 
memory—no thought of her untiring loyalty, or constant sisterly 
love in the long succeeding years came to her then to comfort her, 
and as she laid her warm face against Fenella’s icy one, her grief 
was bitter. 

A step aroused her from her trance of sorrow, and she saw 
James. She would have left the room, but he did not shun her 
society in his agony : he needed some one to cling to—some warm 
hand to hold. : 

For several minutes both looked at the beautiful, awfully 
tranquil face in silence, and then the thoughts which had already 
vanquished Lucy, began to torture James. 

‘“‘] was often cruel to her,’ said he, “ cruel and selfish : she was 
like an angel always—I was not worthy of her. You considered 
her, Lucy, but I——” 

“Oh, be calm, dear James! You were never cruel to her. 
You loved her dearly—you were the best and tenderest husband ; 
she has told me over and over again that you never grieved her.” 

Thus Lucy endeavoured to comfort him, and partially succeeded. 

“You will follow her, perhaps, very soon,’’ she continued. 
** We know where she is, for she died trusting in her Redeemer’s 
merits. Oh, James, think how well off she must be to-day !”’ 

‘You loved her well, Lucy, and you were very, very kind to 
her. God ever bless you, my dearest sister, for your goodness to 
her.”’ 

He had seated himself near the bed, and Lucy stood beside him. 
His eyes were fixed upon his dead wife, so long idolised ; but at 
length he looked away, as if unable any longer to bear the sight. 
He turned for relief where he used to carry his childish sorrows, and 
Jeaning his head against Lucy’s breast, while he held her hands in 
a convulsive clasp, he wept out his anguish. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CRACK IN THE WAINSCOT. 


‘¢] sHOULD not wonder if Galbraith were to give the Vicarage 
a mistress within the year.”’ 

“Oh, papa, what makes you think so? I’m sure he won't 
forget poor Fenella, or put any woman in her place,’’ replied Jane, 
indignantly, to her father’s quiet remark. 

«“ But there’s a woman in her place as it is,’’ said Mr. O’ Hara. 

‘Mrs. Elton, papa? Of course! She takes care of the chil- 
dren, and James, and the servants, and it is very good of her to 
stay at St. John’s, for she hates the country. I heard her tell 
James so the other day, when he complained that she had sent 
Susan away without consulting him.’’’ 

‘‘She may threaten to leave the Vicarage, my dear,’’ observed 
Mrs. O'Hara, smiling; ‘‘ but she will not go, you'll see. Every 
one likes power, and Mrs. Elton better than most people.” 

‘‘ Galbraith is an obstinate fellow, and he can be stiff enough 
when he takes the notion; but Mrs. Elton is too many for him,” 
laughed Mr. O’Hara. ‘In this instance the grey mare is deci- 
dedly the better horse. Now, though a man may submit to the 
rule of his wife, as Ido to your mother, he never likes to be ruled 
by a mother-in-law.” 

“She seems very fond of the little boys,’’ remarked Miss 
Georgie. ‘I declare I could cry when I meet them walking with 
their father,—handsome, little dark-eyed fellows, like steps of 
stairs.”’ 

“T’ll bet you six pair of gloves, Georgie, that he gives them a 
mother before the year’s out. Will you take me?’’ 

‘No, John !’’ ‘* No, master !’’ from Georgie and Mrs. O’ Hara, 
in abreath. ‘ His heart is in the tomb,’’ added ,.the first lady. 
“ He has had enough of matrimony,”’ said the second. 

“Your aunt and mother reason differently,”’ said Mr. O’ Hara 
to his daughters. ‘ Aunt Georgie thinks very well of mankind 
but your mother believes that one trial of matrimony might be 
enough for anybody. Well, if I die first, she won’t give you 
another father, my dears ; that’s one comfort !’’ 

“Don’t be a goose, John!’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, energetically. 

“Pll offer Kate to Galbraith: she would make a buxom 
vicaress.”’ 

_“*Thank you, papa,” replied Miss Kate, with as scornful a 

gtimace as her good-humoured face was capable of. 

“ He spends most of his time at Finn Hill,” observed quiet 
Carrie, who had not yet given her opinion, 
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“Oh, that is nothing: he goes there to get away from Mrs, 
Elton,”’ said the other ladies. 

‘¢ James Galbraith would soon make ducks and drakes of Lucy's 
fortune, if she were silly enough to give him the chance,”’ said Mr, 
O’ Hara. 

Mrs. Oliver, who had walked over from the Glebe that morning, 
was Writing a note at her sister-in-law’s table: she raised her head 
as the last words were spoken, and the girls noticed that she gave a 
significant and well-pleased smile, but she did not make any 
remark. She had a very cherished plan in her head, and genuinely 
romantic as ever, gave it all the thoughts she could spare from Mr, 
Oliver. Happy woman, her own romance grew more satisfying 
year by year! 

It was now nine months since Fenella’s death. James spent 
the first three in indulging his grief, and very sincerely and bitterly 
he mourned : the following three months he gave to study, putting 
himself through a severe course of history and theology. He spent 
whole days in his library, emerging therefrom only when he heard 
some unusual tumult in the house. And this occurred pretty often, 
for Mrs. Elton was not quite judicious with the boys, and was too 
bustling to suit the servants, who had been accustomed to work 
without much supervision. But the last three months seemed to 
have made a change in him: he no longer shunned his fellow-crea. 
tures, and the dejected air was passing away from his face and 
manner. 

His daily walk was up Tubber Brae to Finn Hill, usually with 
Gerald and Cecil: and he frequently relaxed into a smile as he 
listened to the chatter that accompanied their tripping steps. 

Lucy had the boys in turn to stay with her, but she did not go 
very much to the Vicarage, unless specially invited by Mrs. Elton. 

While the Castle party were talking about him, James was ap- 
proaching Finn Village, and Gerald was calling out ‘‘ There’s Loo!” 

Lucy’s slight, upright figure, always dear to James, but daily 
becoming dearer, was moving up the street with the graceful step 
peculiar to it. The boys let go their father’s hands, and darted 
after her. She stopped on hearing their shout, and smilingly sub- 
mitted to their rapturous embraces. Then all three turned, and 
walked a few paces to meet James. 

‘*T have just written three letters to America, James. Un- 
happily for me, it has been discovered that I can write as well as 
the schoolmaster !”’ 

** Are you still the property of the parish, Lucy ?”’ 

“‘T suppose so,” she replied ; ‘I work a good deal for it, at any 
rate. I don’t deserve the people’s extravagant good opinion, but 1 
do deserve their love.”’ 
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And you have it, Lucy ; but I thought—at least, I have been 
so presumptuous as to hope that you are becoming more my pro- 
perty than that of the parish.’’ 

Insensibly to both, their intercourse had gradually gained a 
different footing: a touch of the old tenderness was perceptible in 
James’s manner, awaking strange thrills in Lucy’s sleeping heart. 
She had made no response whatever as yet, but she did not check 
him : she felt as one does who hears again, after long years, a once- 
loved, but almost forgotten song. 

She did not reply to his last question, and he repeated it. 

“ Are you now, or will you ever be my property, Lucy ?”’ 

The thrill in his musical voice made her colour heighten; but 
she kept her face turned from him, until he gently obliged her to 
pause and lean against the rustic paling of the little bridge, halfway 
between the village and Finn-Hill gate. He then placed himself 

ite her—close enough to prevent her escape; to secure her 
hand when it so pleased him, and to note every change in her coun. 
tenance. 

She found it extremely difficult to raise her eyes, and yet more 
difficult to answer his question. But persistent as ever was her 
hero—as bent on having his own way—as unwilling to believe 
that Lucy could dery him anything. 

“Your property, James? Have you ever found me backward 
in working for you ?’’ inquired she, without looking up. 

“Never, dear Lucy, never! Yet that is not whatI mean, I 
have been indebted to your charity and benevolence hundreds on 
hundreds of times ; but I don’t want that, now: I want your love, 
The Vicarage is very lonely, and my heart is lonely and empty 
too.’’ 

He drew off her loose, thick glove, and clasped her right hand 
between both his own. It was a damp, cold hand: the emotions 
she was undergoing tended to make it so. 

“No answer, Lucy ?’’ said he at length, sinking his voice to its 
most passionate and dulcet tones. ‘No answer whatever? Not 
even a look? I am presumptuous, and I covet an extravagant 
prize ; yet still, I deserve some answer.”’ 

Leaning against the rail before her, he raised his clear eyes with 
their curly fringes to her face, intent on reading her eyes. Eyes 
like his are not apt to encounter many frowns from the time they 
first open on a troublesome world, until some tender hand closes 
them at last. 

_ Lucy, at any rate, met them with a faint smile, and an added 
mi of colour, though she raised her free hand to brush away a 


“Dear James,” said she, slowly, ‘“‘I do not say ‘no,’ but 
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neither do I say ‘yes.’ If, three months hence, you still wish to 
ask me that question, ask it, and you shall have an explicit answer, 
But until then we are brother and sister, as we have been for the 
last nine years. Remember, brother and sister—nothing more,” 

The tone in which she said these words impressed James pain. 
fully : he had a suspicion that she was looking back to a time when 
they were much more than brother and sister to one another, 
Would she, when they again spoke on the subject, refer to that old - 
time ; for since he had begun once more to love her, be had suddenly 
awakened to the remembrance that they had been lovers, and that, 
in his sudden passion for Fenella, he had given her up without a 
thought. He had injured her—would she reproach him for it? 
“Not likely,”’ he reasoned ; ‘‘ yet the tone in which she said, ‘ Let 
us be brother and sister as we have been for the last nine years,’ 
seemed to argue that she had a very vivid recollection of what he 
had so long forgotten.”” No! His generous, patient Lucy would 
not blame bim—he need fear no reproaches from her gentle 
lips. 

He obeyed her, and for three months he said no word of the 
new feelings with which he was beginning to regard her : if his eyes 
expressed them sometimes, he held that she ought to excuse him, 
He did not think of his dead Fenella very often at this period: in 
truth, Lucy gave her memory more frequent and tender thoughts 
than he. Her constant heart was much perplexed by the sudden 
revival of his old love for herself: and while she could not help 
basking in its genial rays, she felt utterly incapable of comprehend. 
ing his versatile nature. 

James was really in love once more! Other people saw in 
Lucy a graceful, ladylike woman, with an intellectual, but rather 
faded face ; he saw her beautiful and charming, glorified by his new 
devotion. 

It was a year and two months since Fenella’s death. Spring 
was come, filled with happy, mirthful sounds, and fresh odours of 
larch and fir, hawthorn and laburnum. Bees hummed all the fore. 
noon in sycamore tassels, and heavy beetles swept by each evening 
with a harp-like sound. James and Lucy were pacing up and 
down the avenue, as they did at the commencement of this history ; 
they were to be married on the morrow. James looked very happy, 
even buoyant, as if never a grief had clouded, or could cloud his 
existence : he pressed his companion’s slender arm closer to him, ané 
looked down on her calm face with exulting happiness. 

Lucy’s happiness was something different: she loved James 
very deeply, and was grateful to God for her present joy ; but she 
could not forget past years. The rapture and glory of her youthful 
love had vanished : the fire was, indeed, rekindled, and would bum 
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clearly and steadily to her life’s end; but where were the ardent, 
‘flames, so beautiful in former days? 

Her desire was come—why, then, was it not altogether a ‘* tree 

of life ?”” Why could she not rejoice as passionately as she once had 

ieved? Probably the reason was to be found in her temperament 
alone ; but we opine that there are many more than Lucy in this 
world to whom joy and success came too late. James would be 
boyish and ardent. when his hair was grey. As she glanced in his 
cloudless face, she mentally prayed that she might not sadden him, 
but that his gay nature might be able to brighten hers. 

They went into the book-room to see what the boys were doing, 
and there Hannah caught them, and insisted on trying on the 
wedding dress, which was just completed. The old woman was in 
perfect delight : at last her cherished vision was to be realised. 

She returned with Lucy to the book-room, to hear what James 
thought of her appearance in the dress. 

“ Now, Master James, look at her!’’ cried she. ‘Is she bonnie 
or no? What is she like, sir ?”’ 

‘* A death’s head,”’ interrupted the bride; “‘ I wanted a sensible 
grey silk that I could have worn on Sundays; but you are a real 
tyrant, Hannah.”’ 

* You choose well, Hannah,’’ said James; ‘* for she looks like a 
snowdrop, or a white lily—no other dress would suit her so well ; 
she is a fair lily, pure as snow.”’ 

She felt his gaze, and her pale face coloured a little. 

“You and Hannah flatter me, but the mirror tells truth,’’ said 
she, turning to the queer old glass between the windows. 

The boys were staring at her with open-mouthed admiration, 
a little Claude coming close to her, lisped, ‘Oo very pretty, 

‘Of course she’s pretty!—Loo’s always pretty !’’ cried her 
faithful knight, Gerald. She laughed, and catching up Claude 
hugged him to her breast, covering his rosy cheeks and fair curls 
with kisses. 

“Troth, Miss Lucy, you'd try the patience of Job himsel’, 
taking up the wean to crumple an’ crush your wedding dress. I 
give you up, miss !’” and Hannah departed in dignified anger, carry- 
ing the wreath and veil with her out of harm’s way.”’ 

‘* Since Claude has already crushed the dress, I suppose there's 
no harm in my doing so,’”’ cried James, taking her in his arms, and 
clasping her tight. "« We are happy, my own Lucy! are we not ?’’ 
he whispered. 

A shout from Gerald and Lucy interrupted her reply. Mrs. : 

Fitzpatrick had set them to arrange the book-room, by way of 
giving their superabundant energy some harmless exercise, and 
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they had pushed out the piano from the wall, and were brushing 
the carpet behind it. In so doing they discovered the wide crack 
between the wainscut and the wall, and Gerald, thrusting his arm 
down to find out its depth, drew forth the old sheet of music, which 
Lucy had dropped there nine years previously. 

‘* Look what has fallen into the crack,’”’ exclaimed he, holding 
the song before her. At sight of the damp, blue, mouldy cover, 
the memories of that time swept over her like a flood, and she could 
not refrain from starting in James’s arms. 

Quickly freeing herself from his hold, she leaned against the 
piano and bent over the music, under the pretence of examining it 
more minutely, but in reality that she might conceal the emotion 
she could not quite control. 

But James observed her agitation, and was infinitely puzzled 
thereby 

“What in the world is wrong with you, Lucy? You tremble, 
and your very lips are pale. Have you seen a ghost ?”’ 

** Yes, a species of ghost,” she replied, trying to speak lightly. 

He took the music out of her hand. 

** What is this? The first duet you and I ever learned: I 
brought it from Dublin my first vacation. ‘ Our effort of genius, 
you Called it, because we sang those runs so well. It was lost,” 
continued he, proceeding with the recollections evoked by sight of 
the song—‘‘ it was lost one day when—here be paused slightly, and 
resumed in a graver tone—‘“‘ when Fenella and I had been singing 
it: but what is there in all that, my darling Lucy, to agitate you 
so strangely? Do you know more about the seng than 1? Come, 
tell me.”’ 

“No, no, James! what nonsense! Here, lay it by in this port- 
folio. We won't sing it, again—we’ll get new songs,’’ and she 
laughed, this time more naturally. 

“Perplexing Lucy! You excite my curiosity, and then refuse 
to gratify it. I shall not resign this song to oblivion until 1 know 
all about it. Come, confess what recollection is connected with it.” 

“I don’t wish to confess, James: it is something trivial—not 
worth speaking of.”’ 

‘Tell me !’’ pleaded he, with his coaxing, provoking air—“ I 
don’t like to be disappointed and vexed.’ 

**Do not be a tyrant, dear James. Let it rest! Let it rest! 
What do we want with ghosts to-day ?”’ 

James’ arm stole round her waist, but he had no idea of yielding. 

“‘ Tell me,’’ whispered he, close to her ear. He was as persistent, 
not to say obstinate, as in his youngest days. 

‘Well, James, I don’t like to tell you, but I suppose I must. 

I cannot help obeying you when you look like that.” 
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“ You can’t help obeying me, Lucy ?’’ cried he, laughing—*‘‘ a 
very good omen for our future concord! Pray, how did I look just 
then? It is most important I should know.” 

“ You had a provoking smile in your eyes, and your mouth was 
grave: you looked as you did years ago when you used to ask me 
hard questions out of your college books. Gerald and Cecil, run 
away for a little, my dears: I have something to say to papa.” 

“The story I am going to tell you, James, is not to my advan. 
tage, and it may pain you; but, after all, it is just as well that your 
extravagant ideas of my perfection should be moderated. I was 
madly jealous of your love for Fenella. - Poor Fenella! Dear 
Fenella! She is immeasurably happier even than we, else I should 
have no heart to speak of her to-day, or tell thistale. I am taking 
her old place, but she has a better place now.”’ 

She paused as if to steady her voice, and then went on rapidly. 

‘‘T could not endure to hear you sing together, and the day you 
began to teach her that song I was mad with my wicked jealousy, 
so mad that I waited until you left the room, and then I thrust the 
music down that crevice, intending that you should never sing it 
more; and when you came back and asked me had I seen it, I said 
‘no.’ There! it has not taken long to tell.” 

‘My poor Lucy !’’ cried he passionately, ‘‘ can you ever forgive 
me? I was a blind, selfish, fickle wretch! I should have suffered, 

not you, for I was much the most in fault that day—indeed, you 
you were not to blame.”’ . 

‘Oh, James !’’ she exclaimed, looking at him in astonishment ; 
“you, a clergyman, will not call falsehood no sin!” 

She looked down again as quickly on the blue mouldy song. 
The clergyman was lost in the man at that moment. Now that he 
loved Lucy it was absolutely delicious to him to hear that she had 
been jealous for his sake—so jealous as to commit a fault the most 
abhorrent to her severe code of right. How could he blame her 


_ Since her confession was the most intoxicating incense to his self- 


love? The mention of Fenella, which might have troubled a deeper 
nature, and from which Lucy had shrunk, until absolutely forced 
into her confession, hardly impressed him at all. He was thinking 
only of Lucy—of her love for him—of what she would be to him 
to-morrow, and for ever. His thoughts were so legibly written on 
his face, that she looked down, half-pleased, half-pained, and 
wholly confused. 

At this juncture he caught her to his breast, and she said, be- 
tween laughing and crying, “‘ There, James, you know at last what 
you hold in your arms.”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied he, in a low tone—“ yes! I know very well 
what I hold in my arms!” 
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THE MOORISH PHYSICIAN’S PARCHMENT. 


‘ONE traveller speaking of Spanish inns, vows that they are pestj. 
lential dens in which infamous imposters assume the title of hosts; 
furnishing the guests with vermin and smoke, mingled with the 
odours of rancid oil, onions, and garlic. The experience of another 
adds that such innkeepers at times devoured their guests instead of 
feeding them, and a tourist, who very recently visited the Peninsula, 
declares the absolute necessity‘of carrying about one’s own bed, un. 
less you are strong-minded enough to “‘seek’’ repose on a greasy 
mattrass, covered with a greasier woollen coverlet, which is changed 
every spring. 

Two hundred years ago things were not better, but a good deal 
worse, and the inns, as one may read in “ Don Quixote,’’ were 
simply large caravanseries as still existing in Turkey and the East 
in general—the upper stories of such consisting of a spacious loft 
partitioned off with small cabins or stalls, honoured with the title 
of sleeping apartments, whilst underneath, horses and mules, 
drivers, cooks, and beggars, kicked, plunged, struggled, cursed and 
whined in dreadful chaos through the long sultry nights. 

Into an inn of this kind it was that Jose de Fuez D’ Alcantara, 
an Asturian Hidalgo, or Esquire, and graduate doctor of Sala. 
manca, chanced to arrive one evening, possessing beyond these 
titles, absolutely nothing, except the well-worn clothes on his back, 
_ some twenty reals in silver, and an unbounded opinion of his own 
merits. Although he had not seen more than thirty summers, 
Sennar Jose had tried his slender, well-preserved hands at a great 
many things in the coursé of his life without discovering, hitherto, 
the art of acquiring the goods and riches of this world, which, 
according to his own estimation, he deserved beyond all other 
mortals. And so, after a fruitless effort to live on his wits, or the 
substance of his fellow-students at the far-famed university of 
Salamanca, he resolved upon returning to Leon, hoping to find 
scope for his unappreciated talents, and all things needful in the 
establishment of Count Don Alonzo Mendez, a distant, but rather 
patronising relative, who then owned one of the finest estates be- 
tween Zaro and Zamora. But the very first question he put to the 
Posadero, or innkeeper, shattered this veritable Chateau d’Espagn. 

** Don Alonzo, dead !’’ he echoed, in consternation at the disas- 
trous news. 

‘** Dead, indeed, Sennar, and buried, too,’’ added mine host; 
“splendidly buried as befitted a man of his rank and honours.”’ 
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“But the estate—the castle is, of course, inhabited by his 
heirs ?”” faltered poor Sennar Jose, 

« Well, the sole heir is a nephew, a gay young gallant, who 
has already given a commission to Perez Cavallos, the notary of 

lies, to sell the domain; and unless I mistake, it will be 
knocked down to the new owner to-morrow, sennar.”’ 

Now Doctor Jose reflected that this rich young noble might 
require officials. or attendants of all kinds, and, probably, give him 
the chance of some snug little post, and, consequently told mine 
host he would honour the Posada till the day after the sale. 

The Posadero was, of course, quite content to entertain even so 
humble a traveller, assuring him, at the same time, that better 
cheer, or a more comfortable night’s lodging could not be found in 
the provinces, specially expatiating on the merits of the room 
assigned to the new arrival. 

“‘Certes,’’ thought the poor doctor, ‘‘ there is no lack of air at 
any rate,’ as he espied an extensive and unobstructed view of a 
glowing sunset sky through the paneless casement. The furniture 
consisted of a shabby bare bedstead and thin paliasse, a cane stool, 
and a ricketty table, whilst sundry holes and crevices in the walls 
supplied the place of chests or cupboards, most of which being 
stuffed with rags, stonepots, and phials, and, to Jose’s great surprise, 
with books and manuscripts to boot. But mine host informed him 
that these things had once belonged to an old physician, who had 
inhabited the room for a considerable time, devoting his leisure 
‘twixt studying, writing, and the distillation of sundry wonderful 
herbs which he brought with him, till certain tokens betraying him 
to be a Moor, and the royal decree enforcing the banishment of the 
entire race from Spain, rendered it advisable for the old man to 
take his departure from the Posada one fine night, minus his goods 
and chattels, the afore-mentioned books, MSS., and phials. 

This had been an important day for Jose D’Alcantara, and 
when he found himself alone at last, all the events of his life came 
crowding in vividly-coloured succession before his mind’s eye. 

“Have I not laboured and done my best all my life? yet some 
accident always occurred, dashing away my hopes, and rendering 
me the very slave of circumstances,’’ was his disappointed reflection. 
“How happy were the man who, following his own fancy, could 
mould circumstances according to his pleasure, and be himself the 
arbiter of his destiny, instead of being compelled to obey others, and 
Shape his course as events permit! Reflections of this kind seldom 
tend to put a man in good humour, nor are they in themselves 
attractive ; so Jose, wishing to get rid of them, took up one of the 
books left by the Moorish physician. It was a not very lucid 
description of the Universe, in Latin; so after turning over a few 
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leaves he took up another, which contained an exposition of the 
occult sciences ; and, finally, a third, which proved to be a treatise 
on the creation of the world. 

Evidently the old Moorish gentleman was an alchemist, op, 
perhaps, a necromant, for in those days numbers of people in Spain, 
aye, and in England, too, employed their lives in studying how the 
invisible powers and agencies might be made subservient to the 
will of mankind. 

But Sennar Jose's curiosity was aroused, to no small extent, as 
examining some of the MS. containing manyfold but vague direc. 
tions for transmuting metals, he came on a roll of well-worn parch. 
ment, thrust into a rusty tin case, the very first lines of which 
caught his fancy wonderfully. : 

Here were magical unfailing receipts for working miracles, as, 
for instance, rendering oneself invisible, assuming a variety of 
shapes at pleasure, travelling great distances in a minimum of time, 
Next came a paragraph headed, How to make one’s own will law, 
and obtain all one’s wishes. 

The graduate of Salamanca actually leapt for joy. By San 
Pedro D’Alcantara, if the receipt is any good, I am the most 
blessed of mortals, and desire nothing further. ‘‘One’s own will 
to be law! why that’s the very perfection of earthly happiness, pro- 
vided it may be obtained without damage to the soul.”’ 

Carefully perusing the contents of the parchment, he found -no0 
trace of anything considered contrary either to religious or moral 
laws ; nothing being requisite to the attainment of this glorious 
faculty§than simply to utter a request for the coveted object, power, 
or virtue just before retiring to rest, having previously swallowed 
the contents of a small phial, which was to be found at the bottom 
of the tin case. 

Jose took the phial, uncorked it, and found that it contained a 
dark.looking fluid of a strong but fragrant smell. He hesitated a 
moment, however; not that he in the least doubted the efficacy 
of the formula, or of the liquid contained in the phial, for 
in this respect of credulity in the marvellous, he was quite 
on the level of the times he lived in; but he simply wanted to 
be certain that he had made no mistake, and therefore read over the 
heading of the paragraph once more, and found a postscript, which 
had hitherto entirely escaped. his attention :— 

‘* The limitation of human power is a barrier ereated by Divine 
providence to save us from the consequences of our own folly.”’ 

__ “ Aye, aye,”’ said Jose, smiling incredulously, the old physician 
is like all of his stamp, given to dress up everything with moral 
common-places. But just now I can dispense with his wise laws, 
and intend to carry out his prescription to the letter. With these 
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words he put the phial to his lips, uttered the prescribed formula, 
and fell fast asleep. 

Jose had not the least notion how long he had slept when the 
daylight begun to find its way through a wide chink in the wall, 
and, finding some difficulty in arousing himself, remained for some 
time in that sort of half-dreamy state, which so pleasantly preceeds 

consciousness. By degrees, as his ideas became clearer, the 
sight of the parchment and the empty phial recalled the events of 
the preceding day. Not perceiving any apparent change in himself 
ot his surroundings, he came to the conclusion that the Moorish 


physician had been like so many of his trade, a “ Quack,” and the. 


prescription simply a ‘‘ sell.” 

“Tt is all a miserable deception, then!’ groaned Dr, Jose. 
“ Here I awake again in this wretched garret, with my old clothes 
beside me, and my purse as empty as a coxcomb’s brain, and Heaven 
knows I wished it well-filled when I went to sleep.’”’ Here he 
paused, for glancing in that direction he spied the very purse in 
question, peeping from the pocket of his threadbare doublet, stuffed 
s0 full of gold dollars that it seemed ready to burst open. He 
jumped out of bed, rubbed his eyes, caught hold of the purse, 

the contents on it. They were in truth gold dollars, more 
gold dollars than he had ever possessed—marivedis! The prescrip. 
tion was no humbug, then, and he possessed the power of realising 
all his wishes. 

Impatient to make a second trial, he forthwith wished his garret 
should be transformed into a splendidly-furnished saloon, and his 
coat into one of costly velvet, trimmed with satin. No sooner 
said than done. He next demanded a breakfast fit for a bishop, 
served by pages, dressed in velvet and gold. A tempting repast 
stood before him. The Movrish pages, sumptuously attired, entered 
with wine and chocolate. Having perfectly satisfied his mind as 
to the potency of his wishes, he rushed into the open air in a perfect 
tumult of joy. 

Thus in a few moments the penniless wanderer became richer 
than the richest, more powerful than the mightiest; in fact, he 
could do whatever he pleased. What an infinity these few words 
expressed, and how much more had he not risen in his own estima. 
tion! What seemed a king, or emperor, or even the Pope, compared 
tohim? Were they not all bound by the common laws of nature 
and possibility, whereas his will was only bounded by his fancy ? 
What a piece of good luck the old Moor’s parchment had not fallen 


into ignorant hands, who might have converted the precious talents 
into a curse ! , 

They were safe with him, a Spanish Hidalgo, who knew how 
© curb his desires, nor allow himself to be carried away by un- 
AA 
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ignified passions, and who had taken the degree of Doctor at the 
University of Salamanca. No, the human race had nothing to 
fear from him ; Don Inez D’Alcantara (he had desired the title 
“ Don ’’) respected himself too much to abuse the unlimited power 
he now commanded. Providence had reserved this gift for a worthy 
recipient, and he was determined to honour its choice. Had he 
riot already given a proof of his wisdom and moderation? Another 
man in his position would have at once wished to be a sovereign at 
least, to possess countries, palaces, an army and navy, but, far from 
such extravagant ambition, he determined to be content with the 
domain of Don Alonzo Mendez, to live there as a simple ani 
modest philosopher and philanthropist, on a few millions, and with 
the title and privileges ofa grande of Spain ; and with this intent he 
now directed his steps-at once to the little village of Argelles, 
where the sale of the property was about to take place. 

His way lying for some time along the high road leading t 

Zamora, and crowded with muleteers, country people, and mercan. 
tile travellers, Don Jose had an opportunity of making a good 
many observations, and even trying various experiments, with the 
assistance of his newly-acquired powers. For a pretty young gitl, 
who passed with a smile on her merry face, he wished she should 
meet some one she liked particularly well ; for an old footsore pedlar 
a lift in a waggon just coming the way ; for a crippled beggarman 
to find a gold piece in the dust before him, which were all instantly 
granted. 
Suceess soon made the timid bold, and exchanging the character 
of benefactor for that of an avenger, Don Jose thought it incum. 
bent to administer justice as well as kindness, and forthwith pu. 
nished a vain, bragging soldier, by having his spick-and-span hat 
blown into the river close by ; a driver, who seemed too prodigal af 
cuts and blows, by scattering all his mules ; and a grand nobleman, 
looking down contemptuously on every pedestrian, by causing 8 
wheel of his emblazoned carriage to break down suddenly. In fact, 
Don Jose abandoned himself to his natural, self-conscious feelings 
of justice, and distributed rewards and punishment acoording as 
people’s faces or appearances pleased or repulsed him. 

A glimpse of the Castle of Mendez, whose beautiful woods, 
stretching down to the very roadside, presented a most inviting 
aspect, quickly changed his dictatorial penchants into natural and 
most undisguised feelings and expressions of admiration. Certes, 
there never came a brighter summer morning! Right and left 
were hedges and sloping banks in full bloom; patches of azure 
and carmine flowers streaked the verdant meadow-lands, and the 
woods, wide leafy aisles, resounded with the jubilee of birds. 
Presently he came upon a number of woodmen, piling up 
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numerous regular billets of felled trees. Don Jose very soon 
resolved that, once the estate belonged to him, he would set up a 
complete system of charcoal burning, and thus combine the useful 
and picturesque. As to the meadows, he observed the irrigation not 
atall well-managed,'and was deep in calculations on the score of the 
most extensive improvements, when he came upon the rich and well- 
jaid-out vineyards, which evidently surpassed his expectations. But 
aturn of the noble old avenue brought to sight cornfields which he 
deemed would make by far better meadows, whilst some waste 
heathergrown patches close by could easily be converted into ex- 
cellent cornfields. By this time he was so deep in plans and calcu. 
lations concerning his future estate that he did not perceive he was 
followed, till a loud, and rather uncivil demand, ‘“‘ Who had given 
him leave to trespass on the domain of Mendez?’ recalled his 
rambling senses. 

Turning round, he saw it proceeded from a young nobleman, 
splendidly dressed and mounted on a richly caparisoned Andalusian 
horse, chafing and curvetting under his rider’s imperious restraint. 
Don Jose, instead of replying, merely measured the young man 
from head to foot, as he curtly repeated the same question. 

“The Doctor of Salamanca,’’ slowly replied Don Jose, with a 
conscious superiority in tone and gesture. ‘‘ And pray, young sir, 
since when is it necessary to get leave to walk over an ownerless 
estate t”’ 

“ Who says it has notan owner,”’ replied the cavalier. 

“Surely so,’’ returned Don Jose, ‘‘ when Perez, the Notary of 
Cerzelles, has orders to sell it publicly to-day.” 

*“‘ And are you going to buy it ?”’ 

** Just so.’’ 

“Do you know the probable price ?”’ 

**T’ll soon learn that.’ 

“What do you say to 400,000 gold dollars. 

“ By San Pedro, is that all, why the estate is worth more.”’ 

The young nobleman burst into a jeering laugh. © 

‘*Certes, you are a wealthy purchaser, travelling on foot despite 
his heavy purse !”” 

“Merely my habit,’’ replied Don Jose, condescendingly. 

“Far too modest, my good sir,’’ returned the cavalier; ‘‘ my 
palfrey, for instance, would be twice as agreeable.’’ 

“Do you think so,” said Don Jose, rather ironically, as a 
sudden thought struck him. 
aes really have half a mind to dismount and offer you my good 


“Then your wish may be easily accomplished, for I wish you 
should dismount instantly.” 
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Hardly were these words uttered when the palfry reared and 
flung his rider on the sod. 

“You frightened my horse,”’ cried the cavalier, jumping to his 
feet, pale with rage. 

‘* Calm yourself, I only assisted you to accomplish your own 
wish,”’ quietly resumed the doctor, seizing the palfrey’s reins, and 
preparing to mount. 

** Back, fellow !’’ cried the cavalier, raising his whip. But the 
hot blood rushed over Don Jose’s face. 

“You forget that you speak to a Hidalgo, carrying a sword like 
yourself,” 

“ Show how you can use it, then !’’ hissed the cavalier, drawing 
his own.”’ 

Under other circumstances the good doctor’s common sense 
would have urged him to make and require an apology ; but the 
young stranger’s words had wounded him to the quick, and the 
certainty of having nothing to fear rendered him unusually coura. 
geous. Being of opinion, moreover, that this overbearing young 
noble wanted a wholesome lesson, he considered it almost a kind. 
ness to wish him a wound sufficient to punish his presumption. 

The wish was instantly gratified, for with a loud ery of pain the 
cavalier dropped his sword, and Don Jose, quite certain of the 
wound not being dangerous, took no sort of trouble, but. politely 
informed his adversary that he was sorry to have caused him any 
inconvenience, adding that he bore no further enmity, in proof of 
which he would accept his previous offer to take his palfrey. Suiting 
action to words, he saluted the prostrate noble in the most formal 
manner, mounted his good horse, and rode away. 

The incident only increased Don Jose’s self-confidence, and 
made him feel quite proud of his gallantry and prowess. Finding 
that there existed no effectual obstacle to his will, that be could 
easily vanquish all opposition, and turn every one’s pride he had 

ome so accustomed to his omnipotence, that it scarce surprised 
nim. In fact, he could not comprehend how anyone dared oppose 
him, and ill-brooked such audacity, which he proved by running 4 
poor muleteer through with his sword for not getting out of his way 
quickly enough. Alas! The instinct of tyranny had made rapid 
progress in the noble doctor's heart. 

At the Notary’s office he behaved more like a victor come to 
take possession than a mere purchaser. But his wrath became un- 
bounded when this person, coolly enough, informed him that the 
estate of Mendez was no longer for sale. 

That the property, for the improvement of which he had already 
made such admirable plans, should, after all, be without his reach 
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made him positively furious, and he inquired of the Notary, in the 
haughtiest manner, the reason of this new decision. 

“Very gool reasons, sennar,’’ replied the Notary. “Don 
Enriquez, the nephew of the deceased count, has just inherited two 
other legacies, and is determined on keeping Mendez in con- 
sequence. "’ 

‘Soh,”’ sneered Don Jose, ‘‘no matter what price he may be 
offered, he won’t sell it. Are you quite certain of that ?”’ 

“ He told me so this morning.’’ 

“Then he is here. He just rode out of the gates awhile ago.” 

Don Jose doubted not that his unknown antagonist was no 


other than Don Enriquez, and could hardly repress an exclamation 


of annoyance. The Notary replied by a few civil speeches, adding 
that the young count determined on keeping Mendez, as it afforded 
excellent shooting and hunting, which he meant to enjoy in the 
autumn. 

“The deuce! I should have put that out of his power,’’ mut- 
tered Don Jose, angrily ; then adding, aloud. ‘‘ Surely this motive 
alone would not induce him to refuse every offer.’’ 

“ He likes the place,’’ remarked the cautious Notary, pricking 
up his ears at Don Jose’s big talk; “and, after all, it is well 
situated, and has great advantages,’ 

“ Yes, I know,’’ replied Don Jose, tartly. 

“There are woods, fields, gardens——’’ 

“] saw them,’’ interrupted the doctor, growing more and more 
covetous of possessing them. 

“Yes, not only that,’’ proceeded the Notary, “ but you have not 
yet seen the interior of the mansion since the late count had it 
splendidly refitted. There’s a gallery of pictures—a treasure in it- 
self, containing specimens by the best masters.”’ ' 

** Pictures,?’ repeated Don Jose ; I delight in pictures, although 
perhaps, I prefer statuary.”’ 

“The chateau is full of that, too.’’ 

‘Ts it possible? And the library ?”’ 

*“‘ There is one of 50,000 volumes,”’ said the Notary, well used 
to puffing. 

Don Jose made a gesture of surprise. Such a treasure, such a 
mine of intellectual wealth to remain in the hands of an upstart 
fool, a gay young ignoramus. 

The Notary shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sennar, he is the scion of a noble family.’’ 

“ But,” snarled Don Jose, ‘‘ he is a regular scamp.”’ 

“Only a little hot.tempered, which has involved him into a few 
affairs of honour with other young nobles, but in the end not 
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worse than most of his position, and then he owns a large estate— 
a very large estate.”’ 

“ Ha, I see !”’ muttered Don Jose; ‘‘ he is a quarrelsome duel. 
list. I ought to have cured him by cutting off his sword hand, 
and rendered a service to humanity.” 

During a moment’s pause some persons were heard rushing up. 
stairs, the door burst open, and a servant appeared, pale with 
terror. 

“ What’s the matter ?”” exclaimed the Notary, frightened out of 
his wits. | 

‘‘A misfortune—a terrible misfortune! Don Enriquez has - 
fought a duel.’’ 

** Well.” 

“ And been wounded.” 

** Dangerously.” 

“No, but when attempting to pursue his opponent, who rode off 
‘ on his horse, he fainted from loss of blood, and fell on the road.”’ 

** Was he found there ?”’ 

“Yes ; that is, the wheel of a crowded waggon passed over his 
right arm, cutting the hand clean off.”’ 

“San Pedro, how dreadful !”’ 

“Some people lifted him up,” continued the man, ‘“‘ and 
brought him home.”’ 

“Then he may be saved yet.”’ 

** Alas, no! when passing through the courtyard a moment since, 
a big stone fell from the scaffolding where the masons are at work, 
and killed the wounded on the spot.”’ 

Had a flash of lightning fallen, the consternation could not have 
been greater. Don Jose actually screamed aloud with terror and 
remorse. ‘This was all his doing, and the thought wrung his heart. 

‘** It cannot be true!’’ he cried, trying to disbelieve the fearful 
tidings ; but the door reopened, and scared-looking servants carried 
in the corpse still bleeding. 

This was too much for the unhappy Doctor of Salamanca ; he 
could not endure the sight of so such misery. He made a great 
effort to escape—a violent emotion shook his frame and mind. All 
sight fled from his reclining head, and his senses vanished. 


In the garret of the Posada, on the scanty paliasse opposite the 
open window through which the morning light was streaming, 
awoke the contrite reformer. . 

The first feelings of the Doctor of Salamanca were joy and 
gratitude. The terrible vision was a short, but painful lesson. 
The draught he had taken, according to the prescription of the 
Moorish physician, was one of those strong narcotics imparting t0 











our dreams the vividness of actual. life, and thus what he had 
deemed reality proved to be but a strangely-disturbed dream. 

But Don Jose was quite roused now, and once more taking up 
the old parchment, found several passages he had slipped the pre. 
vious evening, and which caused him to shake his head with 
mournful conviction. 

To be able to do as one pleases, I thought hitherto to be the 

acme of human happiness, not considering that the human 
will, if left unbridled, leads us from ambition to extravagance, from 
this to tyranny, and finally, to cruelty of the very worst descrip. 
tion ; and certes, the old Moor was but too well justified in asserting 
that the limitation of human power is a barrier erected by Divine 
Providence to save us from the curse of our own folly. 

Don Jose, once more simple Doctor Jose, ended a long and 
useful life as major-domo of the beautiful mansion of Mendez. 


H. E. D. 





SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


IMOGEN. 


Ap Mortem FIpz is. 


THE fair Fidele. O that we dared write 

Such motto o’er our tomb, when we shall 

From this world to a better. Flesh is grass 
But the true self survives the grave’s dark night, 
And thus we would be known. Forgotten quite 

The transient talents which approval won, 

And passing admiration. Though our sun 
Sank at midday, still memory should be bright. 
The chaste white soul that rfothing can allure 

From virtue’s path that—bringeth peace at last. 

That, when the little day of life is past 
Makes our remembrance deathless to endure, 
Makes our reward among the angels sure ; 5 

Whatever else of us in death may die 

This dieth not, but lives eternally, 

Shrined in the sweet old legend ‘‘ Blesséd are the pure.” 


Maurice DAVIES. 
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Ernestine. 


ERNESTINE. 

THE joyous summer-time is dead. 
Ernestine ! 

The blossoms and the birds have fled, 

The moaning wind and sobbing rain 

Chant dirges at my window-pane, 
Ernestine ! 

My heart is heavy in my breast, 
Ernestine ! 

I have a grief that will not rest ; 

It burns within my soul like flame, 

And sobbing shudders at your name, 

Ernestine ! 


There is a shadow on the floor, 
Ernestine ! 

It haunts my path for evermore— 

A fearful shadow, dark and long 

The ghost of an unburied wrong, 
Ernestine ! 

There is a spirit in the room, 
Ernestine ! 

I see from out the gathering gloom, 

A face like yours, pale, sad and fair, 

Framed in rich braids of soft brown hair, 
Ernestine ! 


O face reproachful, patient, meek 
Ernestine ! 
I watch it, but I dare not speak— 
I wronged its beauty, and I know 
Your deep, unutterable woe, 
Ernestine ! 


Yet I am punished for my crime, 
. Ernestine ! 
Leave me, O leave me for a time! 
Stand not within my darkened room, 
Silently pointing to the tomb, 
Ernestine ! 
Though in the days of long ago 
Ernestine, 
I loved you and I told you so, 
And then forsook you in your youth, 
To mourn for blighted hope and truth 
Ernestine ! 











Ernestine. 


Though I did this, are you to come, 
Ernestine, 

Thus white, and motionless, and dumb ? 

Are you to be for ever nigh, 

Haunting my footsteps till I die, 
Ernestine ? 

Avaunt, away ! I am a child, 
Ernestine ! 

To tremble at such fancies wild, 

The Future is before me yet ; 

New loves await me ; I'll forget, 
Ernestine, 


Why is your mournful face still there, 
Ernestine ¢ 
What! will you drive me to despair ? 
Do you remain to make me mad ? 
If I were dead, would you be glad, 


Ernestine ? 


I think you would! Revenge is sweet, 
Ernestine ! 

— wrongs and miseries are complete ; 

Back from my path! I will Nor die! 

Your wrath and vengeance I defy, 
Ernestine ! 


Your face is fading! it has gone, 
Ernestine ! 

Silence doth reign ; I am alone. 

Darkness is round me, deep and black— 


Light ! give me light ! come back, come back, 


Ernestine ! 

Come back O pale and perfect face ! 
Ernestine ! 

Come back O airy form of grace |! 

What though I bade you, sweet, depart, j 

You are the life-blood of my heart, 
Ernestine ! 


Though we shall never meet again, ; 
Ernestine ! 
Though my repentance is in vain, 
Yet when I find you up in Heaven, 
By you, my sin may be forgiven, 
Ernestine ! 


Vivian CLI£FORD. 
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REVIEWS. 


JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER.' 





Tae taste for dramatic poetry is scarcely so strong as it might be 
Nor, indeed, is the taste for any sort of poetry cultivated to the ex 
tent that it ought to be in a country which has always been 
remarkable for the production of divinely-gifted singers. It 
happens, therefore, that works are odcasionally overlooked, which, 
judging from internal evidence, would seem likely to attract a very 
large circle of readers, Mr. Lowth’s book is in many respects a 
most remarkable performance. The attempt to treat of the cha 
racter and period selected by the author argues great ambition; 
and the success of his effort shows that he had not overrated his 
own powers. It is not our intention to offer anything in the way of 
criticism upon this work. We produce the author’s preface, give 
an extract from the body of the drama, and recommend the reader, 
for further information, to the book itself. 


“The various writers on the early books of the Old Testament have been 
unable to fix on the precise locality of the Land of Tob, to which Jephthah 
fled when driven from his father’s house. The author, therefore, ventures to 
offer a few observations on this point. 

“ Josephus considers that Jephthah was a son of Jair, a judge in Israel, 
whose residence was in Havoth-Jair, a district in Bashan, lying to the east of 
the Lake of Tiberias. When Jephthah fled from Havoth-Jair, he probably 
went by the shortest road to the country which would offer him facilities for 
the adventurous life he proposed to himself, and it is therefore not very likely 
that he made a long and unnecessary journey for this purpose. If the Land 
of Tob lay to the south of Ammon, as some writers have supposed, he would 
have had to traverse Bashan, then the whole of Gilead proper, cross the river 
Jabbok, then traverse almost the whole length of the Amorite country which 
Moses had won from Sihon, before reaching the Land of Tob, Then agaia, 
the Gilead chiefs, when they sought Jephthah, would also have been compelled 
to make the same long journey. And there would have been this important 
difficulty in their way—that at this time all that Amorite country was overTm 
by the invading Ammonites. The messengers would scarcely have escaped 
capture. But all this difficulty would be obviated if the Land of Too lay © 
the north of Ammon, and not to the South. Perhaps it was only a smail out 
lying district of Bashan, on the edge.of the Eastern desert. 

“There has been drawn an analogy between Jephthah and David, the 
adventurous life of each, as a leader of a band of freebooters, having 4 resem 
blance. This is true, but with a difference. David was never long resident 
in any one place, being perpetually hunted from place to place by Saul 


_—_ 


‘J 's Daughter: A Dramatic Poem. By G. T. Lowth. London: 
Robert wicke, 












Renews. 
Moreover, his adventurous life did not last many years, J 


resident in the Land of Tob for a number of years, his daughter growing u 
thers, It is probable, therefore, that in this length of time he had married,. 
and had been so successfal a commander of his irregular levies, that he had 
heen enabled to become a possessor of house and lands, of flocks and herde— 
in fact, a chief in the country. It is not likely that he had lived all these 
many years in one place as a mere freebooter. David lived principally in 

+ but the Lane of Tob was probably a country of towns and villages, 
and it is therefore suggested that Jephthah was something more than a mere 


captain of a band of ‘ vain men.’” 


The following passage ‘will illustrate sufficiently the poet's 


style. 
ACT ITL.—Sceve 1. 
(On the Mowntain.—A Tent.) 


—_——— ee 


Trrzatnt (sola.) 


“How good my father was to let me come. 

He would not say me nay to my request, 
To the last prayer of his unhappy Tirzah. 
How often as I sit upon this height 
Do I look back upon the loving life 
I passed with him at home at Eshtaol.] 
There is our village on the distant plain. 
Erom here I see it. How I know each spot; 
And though ’tis far and any stranger eye 
Could scarce distinguish it, yet does my heart 
Point out each speck—the roof ’neath which I slept, 
The garden where my pretty flowers grew, 
The place where sheltered from the mountain winds 
The lambkins bleated all their plaints to me. 

| How happy was my life! And in the days 

. When springtime came, and we left house and garden, 

| And pitched our tents upon the sunny plain, 

And lived with all our flocks and herds around us— 

| From here I think I see again the tent, 

And hear the flocks and all the lowing kine, 

As they came home at eve to ask for water. 

It wasa happy time! And then Ahilud— 

One day he came, I ne’er forget that day, 

When he appeared—twas at the sunset time— 

And laid himself beneath the acacia tree, 

And made the birds fly up and down to him. 

And when I went to see what this might be, 

This stranger youth he was so beautiful, 

And looked at me with eyes that pierced me through. 

Then did I feel there was another life 

Than living with my father in his home 

Among the bleating flocks and lowing kine. 

How new it was to me}!—how different ! 

My life seemed wholly changed from what it was. 

It seemed that all I loved before was lost, 
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And I was living in a life to come. 

And so I dreamed, and dreamed, what could it be, 
In these my dreams I ever saw one form 

And that was he, the stranger youth, that lay 
Beneath the tree with those two cooing birds 

And looked at me with eyes that pierced me through 
And struck my life—my beautiful Ahilud.” 








BETWEEN TWO FIRES.' 


Ir does not seem probable that the gloomy prophecy of that 
sapient critic who told us that the taste for fiction was dying out, 
and that the issue of novels would speedily cease altogether, is likely 
to be fulfilled—at least, in our time. The demand is as lively 
as ever, and the supply continues to increase in quantity, and also, 
let us venture to assert, in quality. The reading public is grow. 
ing daily ; and from the ranks of the reading public, the writing 
fraternity is daily recruited. Mudie’s has become a national insti. 
tution, vying in the number of its members with the Stock Exchange 
itself. May it prosper! We stand far more in need of the artistic 
fiction’ of Oxford street than of the artful fictions of Capel Court. 
The present book will, we should imagine, be as great a favourite 
with the members of the literary exchange, as North-Western 
shares with members of the less romantic establishment in the City. 

The story is a simple one. It is that of a little child related to 
two families who go through life hating each other with bitterness. 
The cause of the feud is the marriage of which the child is the 
result. How she is sought by both, and finally abandoned by one 
what her poor little soul suffers in the battle that she has been made 
too early to fight,—all this is matter, for the enjoyment of which 
we refer our readers to the tale. The portrayal of Star’s character 
—Star is the pet name of the little orphan—is worthy of very 
high praise. The picture is one which may be hung not far from 
that of little Nell. The writer has evidently taken great pains with 
this personage, and may be congratulated upon the undoubted 
success that has attended the effort. The style is easy and graceful. 
The scenery is clearly and delicately painted. The characters are 
all human beings—which is high praise to accord to a modern work 
of fiction ; and while they are all consistent, none of them are dull. 
The only objection to incident is to a scene in the second volume. 
Instead of painting the trial scene, one of the most important of the 
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1 Between Two Fires : by the Author of “Not Easily Jealous.” London: 
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the author makes its progress known by the transmission 
of bulletins from friends inside the court to their relatives who 
gre waiting in an adjacent house. This device is, of course, to avoid 
the necessity of presenting a scene which has been done ad nauseam. 
Thackeray adopted a similar method when the Battle of Waterloo 
transpired during the period of his story, and affected the position 
of his dramatis persone. There existed reasons in this case, how. 
ever, which do not exist in the present—and we think that the 
author of the novel before us would have heightened the effect of 
the work by giving us a description of the trial itself. This is, 
however, somewhat hypercritical. The novel is a most interesting 
work, and will, we have no doubt, obtain the popularity that it 
merits. 

The following extract will illustrate the writer’s powers of 
description, and a certain tender sympathy which she manifests in 
the treatment of child-life : 


“So the seasons wore away. In winter Star raced and romped about in 
the snow, generally alone, sometimes with one of her few playmates, rolling 
snowballs with rosy, glowing fingers, and cheeks on fire with exercise in the 
fresh, frosty air. In summer, she climbed the trees and sat for hours in the 
front of her favourite old apple-tree, reading her story-books, or making daisy- 
chains to adorn herself and Pincher, who behaved himself as an uneasy, but 
resigned victim wlhien wreathed about with dandelion neck-laces, daisy girdles 
and buttercup bracelets on his big, underbred paws.” 
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TO MY SOUL. 


WHEN wilt thou speak to me, my Soul? 
Thou has been dumb through many years, 
Heedless of all my questionings, 
Heedless of all my hopes and fears ; 
I know I am—but nothing more, 
I know this Life must, some time, end; _ 
But tell me, whither wilt Thou go, 
My Being’s essence, whither wend ? 


There is a Book of Holy Writ, 
Its mysteries none can reveal ; 
Yet priests of every grade and kind, 
In vain profess to break the seal : 
The greatest sages that e’er lived, 
Sages in language, and in lore, 
Are but like children, gazing on 
The far horizon from the shore. 


To human ken the bounds are brief, 
Beyond is darkness black as night ; 
A chaos that confounds the mind 
Lost in the awful Infinite : 
What is this mortal covering 
That thou art wearing to decay ? 
Why am I formed so wonderful, 
And yet—so soon to pass away ? 


Thou art not Life—for Life exists 
In myriad forms of things I see ; 
Those forms, however beautiful, 
Possess no particle of Thee : 
Art thou a breath, direct from God 
To human nature lent—Not given ? 
When this frail frame returns to dust, 
Wilt Thou its semblance wear in heaven ? 


Ob, my mysterious self, unseen 

Yet ever present—where was’t Thou 
In my primeval state of life 
Ere care traced furrows on my brow ! 






















Zo my Soul. 


Was’t thou enshrined within my breast 
(When all unconscious I reposed) 

A latent spark, that Time alone 
Could to myself—myself disclose ? 


Unfold, my Soul, the secret spell 
That palls my senses, makes Death, dread ; 
What takes the sunshine from my life? 
Where wilt thou go, whem I am dead ? 
My heart is passing in eclipse, 
Now beaming Hope, now doubting Gloom ; 
Shall I behold Thee evermore, 
Beyond the portals of the tomb ? 


I feel—Hereafter there must be, 

Think—God another name for Love; 
That never-ending space exists, 

Where countless spheres for ever move : 
The self-created, Perfect God, 

My soul—I cannot comprehend ; 
Can’st Thou unfold the Mystery 


Of no Beginning, and no End ? 
T. J. OusELEY. 


iran! 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


THE TRUE MOUNT SINAI. 


A DISTINGUISHED and learned traveller left England in the latter 
part of the past year, in order to discover the true Mount Sinai, 
On his way to Alexandria he lighted, to “ his suprise and delight,” 
as he expresses it, on two passages in Irby and Mangles’ Travels, 
in one of which it is recorded that, upon leaving Gharundel, a place 
which is situated between Kerek and Petra, and on the east side of 
the Ghor—that is to say, of the prolongation of the valley of the 
Jordan, south of the Dead Sea, their direction being 8.W.—they 
could see, at a distance to the left, as far as the eye could reach, 
the Haj, or pilgrim road to Mekka. They also noticed three dark 
volcanic summits, very distinguishable from the sand. The lava 
that had streamed from them formed a sort of island in the plain, 
The second passage adds that on their arrival at Showbec, or 
Shobek, they had a most extensive view, comprising the whole 
skirts of the desert, as also of tne voleanic hills previously men. 
tioned. 

Upon this Dr. Beke, the distinguished traveller in question, 
proceeds to remark, writing from Alexandria to the Atheneum (No. 
2410): ‘It is within the range of possibility that Mount Sinai 
itself is one of these ‘ three volcanic summits’ of Irby and Mangles ; 
but I doubt it, being rather of opinion that the mountain which 
‘burned with fire unto the midst of heaven,’ at the time of the 
delivery of the Law unto Moses, is a separate volcano, standing 
further to the south, but situate always within the same volcanic 
region as the other three, and forming part of the same chain of 
mountains of igneous origin.’” ‘*The Harra RadjlA, of which 
Mount Sinai forms a part,’’ Dr. Beke goes on to say, following his 
** Mount Sinai a Volcano,” “ appears to be now shut in by the 
Wady Arabah on the west, Palgrave’s route through Man on the 
north, and the Hadj road between that town and Akaba-esh-Shami 
on the east.”’ 

The latter remarkable pass, and which played a much more im 
portant part in the wanderings of the Israelites, probably as Hormah, 
or the entrance into the mountain land, than has as yet been clearly 
made out, is designated, in Dr. Platé’s map of Arabia and Syria, 
laid down under the superintendence of the late General Chesney, 
as the Akabah Ailah and Bel Nejd, or ‘‘ the Gate of the Lands.” 
The mountain chain in which it occurs, east of Wady Arabah, & 
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designated as the Jebel Tur Hesma ; but the chain south of Kerek, 
west of Ma’an, and east of Wady Musa, Mount Hor, and Petra is 
marked as the Jebel Shera—the modern version of Seir, or Edom. 

The theory that Mount Sinai, which ‘ was altogether on a 

smoke,”’ was a volcano, is a very plausible one, although it might 
be objected that the smoke thereof, ascending, as it did, ‘‘as the 
smoke of a furnace,’’ and the whole mount “quaking greatly,’ 
that Moses might still have been enabled to ascend up to the top ; 
whereas, had it burned with fire unto the midst of heaven, the feat 
would have been of difficult accomplishment. There is nothing in 
the time allotted—the third month after the children of Israel had 
gone forth out of the land of Egypt—that militates against the 
possibility of the Wilderness of Sin being east of Mount Seir, or 
Edom, or of Horeb and Hor being the same mountain. 

' The difficulties lie in the account given of the movements of 
the Israelites previous to, and subsequently to, their arrival in the 
Wilderness of Sinai, and when they camped before ‘‘ the mount.”’ 
There can be little doubt, in the present state of the inquiry, of 
the correctness of the identifications established between Raamses 
or Rameses, and Heliopolis, between Succoth and Scenw Vetera.- 
norum ; between Etham and Pithom, Patumos or Thum; between 
Pi-hariroth and Heroopolis, with its Bay, and between Baal Zephon 
and Serapion. But when we come to the Wilderness of Shur, with 
its bitter waters, its twelve wells, and seventy palm-trees, and to 
the Wilderness of Sin, although there exists a certain amount of 
unanimity in regard to the identification of the sites of Marah and 
Elim, we are no longer in the same certainty. 

The barren regions east of the Bay of Hahiroth, or Heroopolis, 
were evidently known to the Israelites of old as the Wilderness of 
Shur, and it is remarkable that in Numbers xxxiii. 10, the Israel. 
ites are described as removing from Elim and encamping by the 
Red Sea, before they entered upon the Wilderness of Sin. Now, 
this may just as well have been upon the eastern brauch of the 

Sea, as to suppose a retrogressive movement to the Hammam 
Farfin, or Baths of Pharaoh, or to the Wady Tai’yibah,—the valley 
of good things. 

Neubauer tells us, in his able-work upon the Geography of 
the Talmud (p. 40), that the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan trans. 
lates the word Cin, or Sin, by “iron.” The Wilderness of Sin 
would, then, be the wilderness of iron, and the mountain of Sinai, 
the mountain of iron—Sin and Zin being convertible terms, a8 in 
the instances of Sion for Zion, and Sidon for Zidon. It is true 
that Josephus placed the mountains of Iron at the north-east end 
of the Dead Sea (Bell. Jud. IV. viii. 2). But Neubauer remarks 
that tradition would confirm the opinion of Levinsohn (Lree. 
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Kedoumin, t. ii. p. 159), that all the encampments of the Israelites, 
until they ato" Moab, were comprised within the desert of Sin, 
This appears, indeed, to be the rational view of the subject, Sin, 
Sinai, and Zin being merely different readings, signifying, not as 
commonly read “thorny,”’ or ‘‘ craggy,” but the wilderness and 
mountain of “iron,” a figurative and most felicitous expression of 
the character of the whole region. The desert of Zin is more parti. 
cularly associated in Numbers (xx. 1), with Kadesh Barnea, the 
sanctuary in the wilderness. The same holy place, or sanctuary, 
is described as being in the desert of Paran (Numbers xii. 16, and 
xiii. 26), and in Deut. i. 1, as being in the plain over against the 
Red Sea—that is to say, the Gulf of Akabah, and as eleven days’ 
journey from Horeb by Mount Seir. Seir was the name of an 
Edomite or Horite duke (Gen. xxxvi. 20-30), and Mount Seir is 
the same as Mount Edom. If Horeb were the same as Jebel Musa, 
there would be no crossing of Mount Seir to reach the Gulf of 
Akabah; but it would be so if Mount Hor, or Jebel Haran, or 
some other mountains in the neighbouring chain, represented 
Mounts Horeb and Sinai. 

Elim, where were twelve wells of water and three-score and ten 
palm-trees, has been identified with the Wady Ghurundal, on the 
Gulf of Suez and its neighbourhood, simply because it has been 
supposed to be within one day’s march from Marah; but there is 
nothing in Exodus or Numbers to countenance this deduction. On 
the contrary, it ig said in Exodus xvi. 1, immediately afterwards, 
that they (the Israelites) took their journey from Elim, and all the 
congregation of the children of Israel came unto the Wilderness of 
Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the 
second month after their departure out of the land of Egypt. In 
Numbers xxxiii. 10, the Israelites are described as removing from 
Elim and encamping by the Red Sea, before proceeding to the 
Wilderness of Sin. There is nothing in this record, therefore, that 
militates against the Israelites having proceeded directly across the 
desert of Tih to tho mountains of Edom, by Nakhel and Themmed, 
which, or some earlier site in the desert, may represent Elim. 
Wherefore should the Israelites, pursued by Pharaoh’s host, have 
hung upon the shores of the Gulf of Suez, or have gone so far out of 
their way as to get involved in the so-called Sinaitic group of moun- 
tains! ‘Two months and a-half of journeyings would have more 
than sufficed to have carried them to the mountains of Edom, the 
Hor, the Wady Arabab, or to the shores of the Gulf of Akabah. 

Moses was acquainted by a previous journey with Horeb (Exod. 
li. ), wuu had kept there the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, who 
was a priest of Midian. There is no proof whatsoever that the 
Midianites were ever settled in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula. 
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The land which they possessed seems, on the contrary, to have 
formed part of Edom (1 Kings, xi. 18, compare v. 15), and they 
were defeated by Hadad (Gen. xxxvi. 35) in the field of Moab. 
Forster, in his Historical Geography of Arabia, vol. i. p. 321, 
$22), says: ‘‘ The primitive site of the ancient Midianites, or, to 
speak more properly, of the tribes descending from the children of 
Keturah, is among the best-ascertained points of sacred geography. 
From comparison of the contexts, where mention is made of them 
in the Old Testament, we collect, with certainty, that this people 
lay intermingled with the kindred tribes of the Ishmaelites and 
Amalekites, from the borders of the land of Moab, to the country 
round the eastern head of the Red Sea, or the Gulf of Akabah.”’ 

Moses, then, led the Israelites, in the first place, to the land 
where he had previously so long sojourned, and where he had friends 
among the Midianites, although the Amalekites and the Amorites 
were inimical to him, and in this country was the mountain of 
God, Horeb, or Hor (Exod. iii. 1.) 

Dean Stanley remarks upon the events which are recorded as 
having occurred at Horeb previous to the Exodus, such as the 
burning in the bush, in connection with Mount Sinai, that ‘‘ the 
special use of ‘Horeb’ and Sinai in the Old Testament has been 
often discussed. It appears to me that this depends rather on a 
distinction of usage than of place. 1. In Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, Sinai is always and exclusively used for the scene of the 
giving of the law, Horeb being only used twice—for the scene of 
the burning bush and of the striking of the rock. (Exod. iii. 1, 
xvii. 6, are doubtful ; Exod. xxxiii. 6 is ambiguous.) 2. In Deu. 
teronomy, Horeb is substituted for Sinai, the former being always 
used, the latter never, for the mountain of the Law. 3. In the 
Psalms, the two are used indifferently for the mountain of the Law. 
4. In 1 Kings, xix. 8, it is impossible to determine to what part 
Horeb is applied.”’ (Sinai and Palestine, p. 31.) 

One thing is certain, and that is, that Horeb was in the land 
Midian, and that land appears to have been in Edom; and Mose 
was especially enjoined by God to serve Him upon that mountain 
when he had brought forth the people out of Egypt (Exod. iii. 12), 
But Sinai may, as afterwards described, have been a separate moun- 
tan in Edom. The identification of Horeb and Sinai with Sirbal 
and Musa, in the peninsula of the Red Sea, has to depend upon 
tradition and a particular and now generally-accepted version of 
the wanderings of the Israelites. Dophkah and Alush stations, oz 
the way to Rephidim, have never been even proximately jeter- 
mined; but Alush was placed by Eusebius and Jerome, the oldest 
and best authorities upon such a question, not on the way to Sirbal 
orthe Wady Fairin, but at Gabalene, in Edom. Wady Fairdn, 
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‘or Pharaoh’s valley, which has been almost universally identified, 
in recent times, with Rephidim, was certainly the seat of q 
Christian community before the time of Justinian, to whom we are 
indebted for the founding of a church and monastery to St. Cathe. 
rine at Jebel Musa; but it was the community. of Paran, and the 
episcopacy was that of Paran—not of Rephidim. Paran, or the 
Wady Fairdin, also abounds in water, whilst the Israelites are de. 
scribed as wanting water at Rephidim. Some, it 1s to be observed, 
have sought for Rephidim near Ras Jihan, on the Red Sea; others 
near Petra. 

Granting, even, that the group of granitic mountains in the 
south of the peninsula represent Sinai, we find much discrepancy 
of opinion as to the individual mountain itself. Sirbal was identi. 
fied with Sinai by Eusebius, Jerome, and Cosmas—that is, by all 
known writers till the time of Justinian. The description of Horeb 
by Josephus (Antig. IT. xii. 1), as a mountain, the highest of the 
region, with good grass growing around it, would apply to Jebel 
Hariin or Hor. Dean Stanley also remarks that, although Jebel 
Musa is the only place where any traditions can be said to linger, 
Sirbal enjoyed, in earlier ages, a larger support of tradition. This, 
at least, is the natural inference from the Sinaitic inscriptions, 
which, of whatever date, must be prior to the age of Justinian. 
Elsewhere the Rev. Dean suggests that probably the tide of Syrian 
and Byzantine pilgrims chiefly turned to Jebel Masa ; the African 
and Alexandrian to the nearer sanctuary at Paran. Mr. Palmer is 
credited, by Captain Wilson, with having brought to light an Arab 
tradition, which places the rock from which Moses brought water 
in Wady Fairdn, at a spot called Hesy el Khatlatin, not far below 
the position assigned, by the earliest Christian tradition, to Re- 
phidim. This, Mr. Holland remarks, was when Sirbal was held to 
be the traditional Mount Sinai. Lepsius, and other modern writers, 
have still held by the identity of Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai, 
and that both are represented by Sirbal. 

The chief argument brought against this view of the subject, 
and adopted by most recent travellers, is that there is no open 
space in the immediate neighbourhood of Sirbal for the encampment 
of a vast multitude. Bartlett urged against this, that with the 
Wady Alayat added to Wady Fairin, space could be found; but the 
great mass of travellers have followed Robinson in giving their ver- 
dict in favour of the plain of Kr Rahah, some twenty miles and 
more off, and of the ‘‘ mountain of the law’’ being represented by 
Ras Safsafeh, or Susafiyah, a spur of the Jebel Musa. This, with 
the exception of Dean Stanley, who prefers Jebel Sena, or Sina, 4 

stronger argument presents itself alike against both Sirbal and 

Jebel Musa, that they are neither of them volcanic; and it ® 
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necessary to have recourse to a miracle, or to the art of yi 
to explain away the phenomena recorded as attendant upon the 
giving of the law (Exod, xix. 18). But it is not actually necessary 
to go further for a natural explanation of such phenomena, than in 
those pseudo-volcanic phenomena presented by the spontaneous 
burning of naptha and bituminous substances which are so common 
in the east, and which are met with on the peninsula, and the 
actual presence of which, at any particular locality, would, next to 
the presence of an active, or formerly active, volcano, be more satis. 
factory and convincing than the less conclusive data to be derived 
from wanderings difficult to explain, from traditions often varying, 
from questions of space required by a multitude, itself exposed to 
the danger of the usual Oriental exaggeration, or from the conclu- 
sions arrived at by travellers, too often influenced by the results 
obtained, or servilely followed, by those who have preceded them. 

_ It was not until the sixth century, after pilgrimages had come 
into fashion, that Justinian erected a monastery and stationed a 
garrison below the crest of what was then accounted to be Mount 
Sinai. (Procopius de Atdijiciis, lib. v.) The Middle Ages present 
us with several records of visits made to the same spot, notoriously 
that of Antoninus, of Placentia, about a.D. 572, and that of Sir 
John Maundeville, in a.D. 1322, at which time there were there a 
church of our Lady, a chapel of Elijah, a chapel of Moses, a cave 
of Moses, the monastery of St. Catherine, the vine of St. John the 
Evangelist, the cave of Elias, even to the site of the ‘‘ burning 
bush,’’ which would show that in those primitive times, Mount 
Catherine was looked upon as Horeb, and Musa as Mount Sinai, 
just as Sandie, another old traveller, identified Horeb with Ras 
Susafiyah, and Mount Sinai with Jebel Musa. 

It is a remarkable fact, connected with the wanderings of the 
Israelites, that supposing the site of Mount Sinai to have been 
satisfactorily determined, which it bas not, not one locality can be 
positively recognised between the mountain and Ezion-geber, on the 
Red Sea, although nineteen different stations are recorded. There 
was Kibroth Nattaavah, “ the graves of lust,’”’ where the poor wan- 
derers suffered, very probably, from devouring the red-legged cranes, 
of which Dean Stanley saw a prodigious flock in the wilderness 
There was Hazeroth, or “ villages,”’ the site of which has been 
sought for, with much that is interesting in the identification, at 
Ain al Hudhera, by Burckhardt, or at Al Ain, by Bartlett, both 
springs, first met with on crossing the wilderness from the Tur to 
the Gulf of Akabah, and at the head of inhabitable valleys which 
lead down from the wilderness to the sea. Here, also, was Kadesh 

the Holy Place or Sanctuary —where the Israelites dwelt 
during the long interval when the spies were sent forth to recognise 
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the Promised Land. The discovery, by Mr. Palmer, of ruins at, 
spot now designated as Erweis el Ebeirg, has established the exist, 
ence of a permanent site in the neighbourhood, and that this 
Kadesh (for Jerusalem was also a Kadesh in its time, as well ag 
Kadesh en Mishpat), was in the vicinity of the Red Sea, is deter. 
mined by the statement in Deut.i.1. As to Ezion-geber, or the 
“ Giant’s back-bone,”’ the port on the eastern arm of the Red Sea, 
adjacent to Elath or Ailath, where Solomon constructed his mer. 
chant fleet (1 Kings, ix. 26), for which mariners were provided 
from Tyre (2 Chron. viii. 17), and whose commercial prosperity 
Jehoshaphat sought to revive (1 Kings, xxii. 48; 2 Chron., xx. 37), 
it is one of the few sites that, from the time the Israelites crossed 
the Bay of Hahiroth, or Heroopolis, that can be satisfactorily deter. 
mined. It may or may not be precisely the Wady el Ghudyan; 
but there can be no question but that the port lay in the vicinity 
of the actual Akabah, and the islanded ruins of Ailath. As to the 
seventeen stations enumerated in Numbers as lying between Kadesh 
Barnea and Ezion-geber, nothing is teally known. Mosera, or, in 
the plural, Moseroth, where Aaron died and was buried, according 
to Deut. x. 6, has been placed, by Wilton and others, west of 
Mount Hor. Hor-ha-gidgad, as the Gudgodah of Deut. x. 7, has 
also been identified with the Wady al Ghudaghidh, south-west of 
Mount Hor; and the other sites appear to have been localities of 
little import, such as the “ place of broom,”’ the *‘ heap of ruins,” 
the ‘‘ place of assembling,”’ the “‘ mount of beauty,” the ‘‘ cliff, or 
precipice,’’ the ‘‘ fertile spot,’’ and others at which the Israelites 
halted during their wanderings in and around Mount Hor. The 
Wady Tai’yibah, or “ fertile vale,’’ sought for by Schwarz on the 
western shore of the Gulf of Akabah, and Ebronah, or Abronah, 
the “ passage, or ferry,’’ at the head of the Gulf, appropriately led 
the way to Elath and Ezion-geber. 

On the way back from the head of the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea, whither the Israelites may have been driven by the hostility 
of the Amalekites and others, they followed a different route ® 
Mount Hor, encompassing the Land of Edom by Hor-mah, or the 
land of Hor, on the coast or border of Edom (Num. xiv. 45; xxi. 3) 
and which was, most probably, the well-known pass on the pilgrim 
route to Mekka, variously designated as the Akaba esh Shami, or 
the Akabah Ailah. The events which attended upon the sojourn 
of the Israelites at the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, the 
return of the spies, the hostility of the Amalekites and the Canaan 
ites, and that of the King of Edom; the discomfiture of the Israa- 
tes, and the journeying, by way of the Red Sea, to “ compass tae 
and of Edom,’’—are all succinctly related in the Book of Numbers. 
The identification of Jebel Harin with Mount Hor depends upoa 
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tradition, upon its being emphatically the mountain on the border 

of Edom, the statement of Josephus that it was near Sela or Petra, 

and the modern name and traditional sanctity of the mountain as 

with Aaron’s reputed tomb. But the comparative geo- 

will bear in mind that “‘ Hor,’’ in Hebrew, simply indicated 

g mountain, and that it is exceedingly unlikely that Aaron should 

have died or have been buried on a mountain of over 5000 feet in 

devation, and so near to the capital of the hostile King of Edom, 
o whom messengers of peace had been sent in vain. 

It is not necessary here to follow the wanderings of the Israelites 
beyond Mount Hor, the more especially as their footsteps led them 
by the better-known country east of the Dead Sea, past the fords 
of the Arnon to the plains of Moab above Jericho; but a more 
accurate determination of Zalmonah, supposed to be Ma’an, and of 
Punon, identified with the copper mines of Phaeno, in Idumea, is 
desirable, in order to throw light upon the true Mount Hor. 

Much, very much, it will be seen, remains to be done before a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation can be given of the long wander. 
ings of the Israelites, no matter what theory is embraced with re- 
gard to the ‘“‘ True Mount Sinai.” But one point we would cer- 
tainly dwell upon with some insistance, and that is, that it is not 
necessary to find out a once-active volcano to explain away the phe- 
nomena attendant upon the ‘‘ giving the Law.’’ Those pseudo. 
yoleanic phenomena, which are so common as to be almost charac. 
teristic of parts of western Asia, quite suffice to render the occur- 
rence of such at the spot, and at the time, both of the burning of 

the bush and the giying of the law, quite possible and perfectly in- 
telligible. 

Lambent flames, visible to the naked eye, especially at night- 
time, are to be seen at the present day, arising from these causes 
at Kir.Kuk, supposed to be the Ecbatana of Assyria. ( dinsworth, 
Res, in Assyria, p. 241, et seg.) The gases evolved near Baki, on 
the Caspian, light up the sea upon the application of flame, and are 
made to supply a modern Pyreum of the fire-worshippers, as$they 
once did those of the Sassanians, all over Babylonia and Susiana, 
and the renowned thermal fountains of Biram, which gave out flames 
in the time of the Jews, the Baaras of Josephus, the Callirrhoe of 
the Greeks, to which Herod the Great resorted to during his last 
illness, was still a kind of pseudo-volcano in the time of the Jewish 
historian, 

Neubauer, in his Geography of the Talmud, speaks of the 
place, which Eusebius and Jerome call Baris, or Baru, and which 
Josephus describes as being in the valley of Machaerus, now Wady 

ka Ma’in, and where flames were seen in the night-time (Bell. 
Jud, viii, vi. 3), a8 identified in the Talmud with the valley of 
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Hinnom—the type of hell (Matt. v. 22), and the place Biram, 
Baris, with the Gate of Gehenna, or the place of punishment in the 
future world (Matt. v. 29, 30; x. 28, &¢.) 

The Talmud of Babylon, Sukka, $2.6, speaks of two palm. trey 
as being in the valley of Hinnom, between which a strong smoke 
issued forth. The Mischna speaks of these palm-trees as being in 
the mountains of Sin, or of “‘iron.”” Gehenna signifies, in th 
Talmud, “a subterranean fire.” (Neubawer Géo. du Talmud, 
$6.37; Tal. of Baby. Sabbath, 39a; M. Weisner Scholien Zum 
Baby. Talmud. fase. ii. p. 217). 

It is probable that Sodom and Gomorrah, not being in a region 
of active volcanoes, but in that of the Dead Sea, well known by its 
indications of pseudo.volcanic action, were buried or destroyed by 


similar phenomena, or by the earthquakes and subsidences that 
resulted from them. 





P.S.—Since writing the above, the ‘‘startling news,” to use the 
words of the Globe, has arrived from Oniro to the effect that Dr. 
Beke has identified a mountain, one day’s journey north-east d 
Akabah, and 5000 feet high with the true Mount Sinai. Its 
called Jebel en Nur, or “‘ Mountain of Light,’’ which is in its 
favour, as it would seem to indicate the presence of volcanic, or 
pseudo-volcanic phenomena. But the epithet is by no means un. 
common in the Orient. Thus we have a Jebel en Nur in Cilicia, 
with a castle on its summit, and nothing volcanic about it. Sinaitic 
inscriptions and sacrificial remains have also, i¢ is said, been found 
upon the mountain; but to any one who has read what has gone 
before, it will be evident that the new identification will require 
careful consideration in a variety of bearings before it can be te 
ceived as satisfactory. ‘“ Unfortunately,” says the writer in th 
Globe, ‘‘ when we heard Dr. Beke had started from England t 
discover the true Mount Sinai, we knew beforehand he would 
accomplish what he had set his mind upon.’’ “ The search of@ 
man predetermined to succeed in such a matter is invariably sue 
cessful.’ For ourselves, we simply postpone our judgment. There 


is something more valid in this search than that after the 
patriarchal Haran and Rebekah’s well. 


